Du  Pont  meddling 
al  Wilmington: 
Fact  or  fiction? 

Hawaii  Senate 
weighs  bill  on 
media  control 

Pulitzer  paper 
imposes  limits 
on  crime  news 
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You’re 

habit 

forming. 

More  people  typically  read  a 
newspaper  every  day  than  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  drive  an  automobile. 
Which  only  reminds  us  of  what 
newspaper  people  already  know. 

The  responsibility  a 
of  being  needed. 


Gannett 


I 


A  Choice,  Not  An  Echo 


We’re  talking  about  what’s  available  from  Copley  News  Service  in  1975.  The  choices  should  delight  any 
editorial  page  editor.  We’re  talking  about  national  columnists.  CNS  has  five  and  they  represent  varied 
points  of  view.  They  can  be  yours  as  singles,  in  pairs  or  in  a  complete  package  of  five. 


RONALD 
REAGAN  ... 

The  most  powerful  voice 
of  true  conservatism. 


JEFFREY  ST. 

JOHN  ... 

He  takes  on  all  comers 
with  a  candor  that  is 
tough  and  penetrating. 


RALPH  DE 
TOLEDANO  ... 

Oriented  in  conservatism, 
but  a  critic  on  all  sides. 


JOHN 

PINKERMAN  ... 

A  moderate  who 
surprises  liberals  who 
think  he’s  their  friend, 
and  conservatives  who 
think  he  isn’t. 


BENJAMIN 
SHORE  ... 

A  critical  observer  of 
the  Washington  scene 
who  concentrates  on 
issues  rather  than 
personalities. 


Write,  wire,  or  call:  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112. 
Cable:  COPNEWS,  San  Diego/Phone  714-299-7000,  Telex  695041. 
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We  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you.  | 

We  don’t  have  formulas.  But  we  can  j 
tell  you  how  we  make  money  and  get 
circulation  in  Lapeer  County.  We’re 
betting  the  $1,015  price  of  this  ad 
the  same  methods  will  work  for  you. 

We  hope  you’ll  bet  $79  .  .  .  and  if  it’s 
a  bad  bet  you  get  your  money  back.  [ 

We’ll  send  you  copies  of  everything 
we  use  .  .  .  renewal  letters,  news  sto¬ 
ries,  ads,  special  promotions,  premi-  j 
urns.  We’ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it, 
when  we  use  it,  and  the  results  we  ! 

get.  We’ll  show  you  how  to  put  on  j 

your  own  subscription  contest  without  | 
the  use  of  outside  promoters  (our  last 
contest  got  us  774  new  subscribers  and 
twice  that  many  renewals  at  a  new 
cost  of  less  than  $1  each  for  the  new  l — 

ones  and  half  that  for  the  renewals).  Wpi 


We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  use  the  telephone  to  get 
new  subscribers.  We’ll  tell  you  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  shoppers.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  to  save  money  on  offset  supplies 
(like  where  to  buy  paste-up  wax  for 
32  cents  a  lb.).  We’ll  tell  you  about 
our  special  editions,  TV  guides,  and 
other  circulation  and  revenue  builders. 

"Paid  for  ifielf  in  2  weeks." — Chan 
Harris,  Door  Co.  Adrocate,  Wis. 


"One  of  the  fnesf  packages  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  circulation 
I've  ever  seen." — Al  Verachterf,  Sf. 
Charles  (III.)  Chronicle. 


"Best  J79  we  ever  invested.  Our 
classified  revenue  has  tripled." 

— Jim  Fink,  Gunnison,  Colo. 

"Biggest  value  for  J79  I  have  ever 
encountered  in  any  field.  Just  one 
or  two  of  your  ideas  will  more  than 
return  the  cost." — Fredric  Greaser, 
Monfclarion,  Oakland,  Calif. 

"A  delight  to  read,  well-planned. 
Informative  and  useful.  The  deferred 
subscription  Income  tax  gimmick  will 
save  us  f  12,000  In  taxes. — Frank 
Beaumont,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


"A  real  goldmine.  We'll  get  our  $79 
back  with  just  one  of  your  ideas." 
— Bob  Jackins,  Town  Crier,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


You  can  have  the  secrets 
of  America's  most 
successful  country  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 

Here’s  our  record 

•  18,684  ABC  circulation  in  a  town  of  6,400  and  a  county  of  56,000 
(greatest  saturation  of  an  entire  county  by  any  newspaper  in  Michigan, 
daily  or  weekly).  It  was  achieved  against  3  other  weeklies,  a  radio 
station  in  our  town,  and  7  dailies  in  adjoining  counties. 

•  Subscription  price  of  $7.50  ($15  out-of-county),  200  newsstand. 

•  126  newsstands  that  pay  the  wholesale  price  of  16  cents  for  our 
papers  and  sell  an  average  of  9,300  a  week. 

•  Subscription  income  of  $23,147  in  2  months  when  we  gave  advance 
notice  of  a  price  increase.  Income  of  $6,700  from  1  mailing  of  2,200 
price  increase  notices.  (And  it  was  all  ours!  No  outside  promoters 
were  hired). 

•  Four  competing  shoppers  driven  out  during  the  past  25  years.  A  5th 
one  is  being  fought  right  now. 


We’ll  send  you  21  pages  of  tax-saving, 
business-building  and  management 
ideas.  There’s  also  a  folder  explaining 
our  advertising  salesmen’s  bonus  pro¬ 
gram  we  spent  5  years  developing. 
Another  gives  you  our  “Clerk  of  the 
Week,’’  promotion  that  got  us  12  fast 
and  easy  page  ads.  We  tell  you  how 
we  get  our  2  pages  of  directory  ad¬ 
vertising  and  12  pages  of  classified 
advertising  every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were  de¬ 
veloped  over  many  years.  We  didn’t 
guess.  We  tested  by  means  of  split 
mailings,  repeated  many  times.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  our  research. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  ($15)  subscription  to  The 
County  Press — a  newspaper  that 
averages  68  pages  a  week,  that  has 


won  48  first-place  awards  in  state 
and  national  competition.  You’ll  see 
modern  6-column  format,  TV  sup¬ 
plement,  offset  printing  from  our 
own  central  printing  plant,  fre¬ 
quent  retail  promotions.  Good  News 
edition,  special  sections  and  scores 
of  ideas  for  ads  and  feature  stories. 

•  Consultation  service  by  mail  or 
phone  for  your  individual  problems. 

•  Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  1,589  other  buyers  this  is  the 
best  package  of  circulation  and 
management  help  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

•  A  service  constantly  revised  and 
updated.  You  now  get  20  percent 
more  material  and  new  ideas,  plus 
the  big  new  pasteup  manual. 


Bob  Myers,  Publisher 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446 

Sign  up  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service  and  also  your 
new  pasteup  manual.  I  am  enclosing  $79  under  your  moneyback  guar¬ 
antee.  I  understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material,  and  reprint  anything 
from  your  newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  sent  me  will  not  be  given  or  re  sold  to  others. 


Newspaper 


The  lapeer  Countu 

America's  Largest  Rural  Weekly  •  Lapeer,  Michigan  •  Ph  313*664-2961 
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saddle 

systems 

for  metal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping:  center  lock-up 
saddles:  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


DI-ACR0"f]J]0UDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc. 

4101  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY 

9-12 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Con¬ 
ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton- 
Columbus  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

13-15 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn.  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Lincoln  Plaza  Inn, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  54th  Annual  Meeting,  Fort 
Worth  Hilton  Inn,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools,  Duke 
U.,  Durham,  N.C. 

20-22 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  St.  Paul  Hilton,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

20- 22 — Georgia  Press  Assn.  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for  Continu¬ 

ing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

21- 23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Meet¬ 

ing.  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — National  Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  Annual  Clinic,  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

21-23 — I MORE)  First  West  Coast  Counter  Convention,  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention,  The 
Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors 
and  Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Marco  Beach  Hotel, 
Marco  Island,  Fla. 

26- 28 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Seminar,  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency  O'Hare,  Chicago,  III. 

27- March  1 — Alabama  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention.  Kahler  Plaza,  Bir¬ 

mingham,  Ala. 

27- March  1 — South  Carolina  Press  Assn.  100th  Anniversary  Meeting. 

Mills  Hyatt  House,  Charleston,  S.C. 

28- March  1 — Louisiana  Press  Assn. -Mississippi  Press  Assn.  Joint  Legal 

Clinic,  Lake  Charles.  La. 

28-March  2 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention, 
Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

MARCH 

1 — N.  Y.  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Covering  Police  & 
Courts,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1- 4 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Ga. 

2- 8 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury,  Conn. 

5- 7 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Symposium, 

Reston,  Va. 

6- 8 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9-10 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Workshop, 
Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

9-11 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town 
Hilton  Inn,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

9-11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Production  Conference 
(Western  Division),  Camelot  Inn,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

9- 12 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Government  Consolidation.  Vanderbilt 

U.,  Nashville  Tenn. 

10- 11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Management  Seminar,  Airlie 

House,  Warrenton,  Va. 

10-13 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  Energy,  Conserva¬ 
tion,  and  Self-Sufficiency,  Washington,  D.C. 

12- 15— National  Newspaper  Assn.  Government  Affairs  Conference,  Stouf- 

fers  National  Center  Inn,  Arlington,  Va. 

13- 14 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn, 

East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

17-19 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  mid-year  board  of  directors, 
Camine  Real  Hotel,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

19-22 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Dorado.  Puerto  Rico. 

21-23 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 


APRIL 

6-8— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

9-10— PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Workshop, 
Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9-11— New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town 
Hilton  Inn,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

9-11— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  Production  Conference 
(Western  Division),  Camelot  Inn,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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When  youYe  looking  for 
a  production  compute^  give 
your  business  manager  a  Veak. 

And  vke  versa. 


typesetting.  Or  maybe  you're  looking  for  a 


business  computer.  Whatever  the  case 


and  general  ledger. 

Developed  specifically  for  newspapjer 
business  processing,  TABS-8  can, 
for  example, 

.  print  bundle  labels,  delivery  slips, 
and  truck-routing  and  distribution  reports; 
.  process  detailed  sales  analysis  reports  for 
circulation  and  advertising; 

.  generate  management  reports  necessary  to 
control  operations  and  find  problem  areas. 

And  dozens  of  other  jobs.  All  the  while 
providing  reliable  back-up  to  your 
production  computer. 

The  TABS-8  system  is  based  on 
the  most  popular  family  of  minicomputers 
ever  made  —  the  PDP-8.  It's  serviced  and 
supported  by  a  worldwide  staff  of  over  2500 
field  service  engineers.  And  Digital  offers 
experienced  software  consulting  and  train¬ 


ing  for  both  production  and  business 
operations. 

TABS-8  for  business.  DECset-8000 
for  typesetting.  Two  outstanding  systems 
with  a  bonus:  automatic  back-up  for  each 
operation. 

Call  your  local  Digital  office,  or  write  for 
our  DECset-8000  and  TABS-8  literature: 
Typesetting,  Digital  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Maynard,  Massachusetts  01754. 

(617)  897-5111,  ext.  2138.  European  head¬ 
quarters:  81  route  de  I'Aire,  1211  Geneva  26. 
Tel:  42  79  50.  Digital  Equipment  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  11500,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
K2H  8K8.  (613)  592-5111. 


Maybe  you're  looking  at  computerized 


it  only  makes  sense  to  talk  to  Digital  because 
we're  the  one  company  that  links  the  two  in 
a  way  that  makes  an  awful  lot  of  sense. 

The  link  is  TABS-8. 

TABS-8  is  a  comprehensive  newspaper 
business  system  that  handles  all  your  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  And  just  as  important,  it  can 
automatically  back-up  our  DECset-8000 
typesethng  computer  for  overloads  and 
trouble  spots. 

Already  installed  in  50  newspapers, 
TABS-8  (Typesetting  Application  Business 
System)  is  a  proven,  flexible  system  that 
includes  six  fully-developed  applications: 
circulation,  paid  in  advance /mail, 
advertising,  payroll,  accounts  payable. 


mm 


Now  available . . . 


1975 

Editor  &  Publisher 

MARKET 

GUIDE 

Complete  data  on  more  than 
1,500  daily  newspaper  markets 
including  .  .  . 

1975  E&P  ESTtMATES  ON: 

•  Total  and  per  household  income 

•  Retail  sales  (9  categories) 

*  Population 

*  Households 


MARKET-BY-MARKET  SURVEYS, 
INCLUDING  LISTINGS  OF: 


Department  stores 
Food  chains 
Drug  chains 
Variety  stores 
Discount  stores 


Industries 

Wages,  employment 
Climate,  weather 
Utilities 

Auto  registrations 


.  .  .  and  other  important  market  indicators 
for  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper 
markets 


Order  your  copy  now  . . . 

^  A  Write  for  special 

$20  per  copy 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

GETTING  ONE’S  TEETH  INTO  A  STORY— A  Reuter  dis¬ 
patch  from  McMurdo  Station,  Antarctia  told  how  com¬ 
municable  diseases  are  somehow  less  communicable  in  the 
Antarctic — wounds  rarely  become  infected,  and  all  that. 
Anyone  going  there  has  to  undergo  extensive  physicals — 
even  the  National  Science  Foundation  public  relations 
man  who  was  to  accompany  the  press  tour  was  rejected. 
He  had  diabetes.  And  one  of  the  reporters  had  to  have  oral 
surgery  for  impacted  wisdom  teeth  before  he  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  tour. 

*  *  « 

IT’S  THAT  TIME  AGAIN — No,  not  the  IRS  deadline — but 
the  time  for  sweet  sentiment — Valentine’s  Day.  Those 
folks  down  at  the  Washington  Star-News  are  doing  it 
again.  They  used  a  full  page  February  1  with  cupid,  and 
arrow  and  a  heartshaped  coupon  telling  readers  to  write  a 
“Love  Note”  to  someone  special. 

“Be  flowery,  be  mushy,  be  funny,  be  nostalgic — be  what¬ 
ever  suits  your  style,  and  your  relationship,”  suggests  the 
ad  copy.  A  page  of  classified  sentiment  will  be  published  on 
Valentine’s  day.  The  cost — $3  for  3  lines;  $5  for  5  lines — but 
for  any  romantic  who  wants  to  pour  out  his  (or  her)  heart 
at  length,  it’s  85c  for  each  additional  line. 

*  *  * 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  MUG  SHOTS  is  usually  they  aren’t 
good  enough  to  do  the  job.  However,  out  in  Indianapolis  a 
couple  of  mug  photos  have  captured  a  couple  of  thieves. 
Two  teenagers  broke  into  a  house  and  came  across  a 
Polaroid  camera.  One  posed.  When  no  picture  appeared 
immediately,  they  switched  places  and  the  other  posed.  No 
picture  that  time  either,  so  they  lost  interest  in  the  camera 
and  made  off  with  other  items. 

Meantime,  back  at  the  house  the  pictures  had  developed 
in  their  own  good  time.  The  owners  returned  and  found  the 
evidence.  The  police  found  the  culprits. 

«  ♦  * 

THE  QUEEN  TAKES  A  CLASSIFIED  AD— The  Evening 
News  in  London  January  30  carried  this  ad — 
“Buckingham  Palace.  Daily  women  required  for  general 
duties.  Hours  to  be  discussed.  Apply  in  writing  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Household,  Buckingham  Palace,  Wl.”  UPI 
quotes  a  palace  spokesman  as  refusing  to  elaborate.  But, 
he  said,  the  applicants  would  be  told.  “We  like  to  tell  people 
what  they  are  letting  themselves  in  for.” 

♦  «  * 

MORE  WALL  STREET  CHANGES  ON  THE  CALENDAR? 

The  Detroit  News’  “Off  the  record”  column  notes  a  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Michigan,  reader  got  a  letter  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  saying  it  was  time  to  renew  his  subscription 
and  should  he  do  so,  the  subscription  would  begin  on  “Feb¬ 
ruary  31.” 

m  *  m 

A  CERTAIN  FRIDAY  in  January  was  a  red  letter  day  for  a 
few  Washington  and  New  York  UPI  fellow’s  who  like  to 
place  an  occasional  bet.  Lou  Carr  of  the  general  news  desk 
in  New  York  reports  an  “immediate  flurry  of  gleeful  bet¬ 
ting  by  the  faithful”  when  they  learned  that  a  chestnut 
colt  named  Unipress,  owned  by  publisher  John  S.  Knight’s 
Fourth  Estate  Stable,  was  running  in  the  9th  race  at 
Hialeah.  “The  hours  dragged  by  until  post  time.  The  ten¬ 
sion  was  murderous,”  adds  Carr.  But  Unipress  came  in, 
paying  a  little  better  than  15-1  to  win. 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME?  asks  Rosemarie  Williamson  of 
Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  sending  along  this  verse: 

Newspapers  thrive  and  newspapers  fold. 

But  I  know  a  scheme  for  success. 

Founding  a  journal,  forthright  and  bold — 

I’ll  call  it  “The  Permanent  Press.” 
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More  than  a  mile  of  tankers  to  be  built  by 
Metro  New  Orleans  firm  for  $400  million! 


Avondale  Shipyards  Inc.  on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  Metro  New  Orleans  rtow  has  an  $800  million  work  load. 


Six  crude  oil  tankers  to  be  built  at  Avondale  Ship¬ 
yards  Inc.  will  total  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

Each  tanker  will  be  over  900  feet  long  and  each 
will  have  a  capacity  of  more  than  160,000  dead 
weight  tons  (1.2  million  barrels  of  oil).  Each  ship 
will  have  a  55-ft.  draft. 

When  completed,  they  will  be  employed  to  trans¬ 
port  crude  oil  from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  where 
an  800-mile  pipeline  is  now  being  constructed. 

The  ships  will  be  of  great  service  in  helping  to 
meet  this  nation’s  energy  needs. 


The  recent  announcement  of  this  fleet  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  (Sohio)  revealed  that 
this  pact  will  create  some  1,500  new  jobs  at  Avon¬ 
dale.  While  this  is  a  timely  boost  to  the  local  econo¬ 
my,  it  should  prove  a  timely  benefit  to  the  national 
economy  as  well. 

Avondale  now  has  a  backlog  of  over  $800  million, 
a  new  record. 

New  Orleans  is  a  major  market  well  worth  watch¬ 
ing  and  reaching  via  its  newspapers.  The  Times- 
Picayune  and  States-Item. 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  /  THE  STATES-ITEM 
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of  Circulations 
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6  mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1974—25.517 
Renewal  rate — 77  49% 


FCC  crossownership  ruling 

By  its  ruling  last  week  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
approved  the  principle  of  newspaper  ownership  of  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  in  hundreds  of  cases  and,  although  it  banned  future 
acquisitions  of  co-located  crossownerships,  it  said  requiring  dives¬ 
titure  of  existing  combinations  would  be  unduly  disruptive  out¬ 
weighing  any  public  interest  benefits  that  might  be  realized. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  its  ruling  requiring  divestiture  by 
newspapers  of  radio  or  television  stations  in  any  places,  particu¬ 
larly  in  16  small  or  medium-size  cities,  was  discriminatory.  FCC 
invited  petitions  for  waivers  from  those  cited  in  the  new  rules,  and 
we  believe  they  will  be  filed  in  most  cases. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  a  monopoly  situation  in  com¬ 
munications  exists  anywhere  in  this  country  today  with  the  speed 
and  multiplicity  of  broadcast  signals  and  printed  impressions  av¬ 
ailable  to  the  public  in  every  community.  It  is  also  unrealistic,  in 
our  opinion,  to  assume  that  communities  which  have  been  served 
by  broadcasting  stations  for  20  or  30  years  to  the  satisfaction  of 
FCC,  regardless  of  who  owned  them,  would  be  better  served  now  if 
operated  by  someone  else.  At  least  one  of  these  newspapers  on  the 
divestiture  list  has  only  a  small  minority  interest  in  its  television 
stations,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  other  radio  or  tv  stations  in 
the  community. 

In  view  of  the  nod  of  assent  from  FCC  to  newspaper  ownership  of 
broadcast  stations  in  most  places,  it  is  capricious  to  say  that  some 
newspaper  owners  are  second-class  citizens  and  cannot  own  such 
facilities. 


E&P’s  new  look 

Our  observing  readers  will  notice  that  this  week’s  issue  is 
slightly  narrower  than  previous  issues.  It  is  because  we  have  re¬ 
duced  our  roll  width  slightly  as  many  newspapers  have  done. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  four  of  our  pages  including  this  one 
have  a  new  look. 

For  many  years  E&P  has  been  composed  in  hot  metal  and  con¬ 
verted  for  offset  printing.  We  are  now  phasing  into  cold  type  com¬ 
position.  As  we  and  our  printers  acquire  more  capability  and  ex¬ 
perience  we  will  convert  completely  to  the  new  system. 

Readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  even  with  slightly  nar¬ 
rower  columns  and  page  width  our  new  type  style  provides  more 
characters  to  the  line  and  more  lines  to  the  page. 
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indictments  and  endorsements 

The  Chicago  Journalism  Review  indicts  newspapers  for  having 
endorsed  candidates  for  public  office  who  later  are  indicted  for 
malfeasance.  Some  of  the  criminality  was  exposed  by  the  papers 
that  originally  endorsed  them. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  Endorsements  of  candidates  are 
based  on  their  known  and  available  public  and  personal  records. 
No  political  candidate  with  larceny  in  his  veins  is  going  to  reveal  or 
admit  to  questionable  acts.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  newspapers  that 
they  caught  up  with  some  of  the  culprits,  even  if  too  late. 

It  does  suggest,  however,  that  investigative  reporters  be  turned 
loose  on  candidates  records  and  backgrounds  before  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  at  face  value  and  endorsed. 
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MORE  DATA  ^EEDED 

Please  henceforth  include  one  small 
and  extremely  useful  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  stories  that  have  to  do  with 
court  cases.  I  refer  to  the  citation  of 
a  decided  case,  and  the  docket  numher 
of  a  pending  case,  which  also  would  he 
useful  in  a  newly-decided  case. 

In  the  January  4,  lOT.S  E&P,  page  12. 
two  cases  are  reported.  One  concerns  the 
Nevada  open  meeting  law,  the  other 
has  to  do  with  a  Tuscon  sex  offense 
trial.  The  only  way  to  research  such 
cases  is  through  that  crucial  citation, 
which  reporters  could  have  obtained  for 
the  asking  at  the  time  they  gathered  the 
rest  of  the  factual  information. 

It  is  often  the  quality  of  the  argument, 
as  for  instance  perhaps  offered  by  a 
|)ress  spokesman  seeking  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  or  trial  opened,  which  determines 
whether  the  request  is  to  be  granted. 
Reporting  only  the  outcome  of  the  case 
denies  researchers  the  means  of  later 
assessing  how  an  unsuccessful  approach 
might  better  he  done  in  a  future  inci¬ 
dent. 

Anv  attorney  should  be  able  to  clearly 
explain  what  376  U.S.  2.S4  means.  Please 
encourage  reporters  to  learn  what  that 
hit  of  jargon  means.  Its  inclusion  in 
news  stories  in  all  instances,  not  just 
in  E&P,  will  be  an  invaluable  help,  es- 
I)ecially  to  us  teachers  who  want  to  fol¬ 
low  up  on  the  references  you  run  across. 

Ideally  you  also  would  include  the 
name  of  an  attorney  on  each  side  of  a 
case,  so  we  might  write  for  copies  of 
briefs.  Rut  that  probably  is  too  much 
to  ask  of  anyone  except  the  person  who 
has  had  to  try  getting  such  information 
without  that  wee  bit  of  help  to  start 
with. 

Jay  H.  Beckerman 

(Heekerman  is  ussislant  professor,  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Marshall  Univcrsitv,  Ilunl- 
ingtftii,  W.  Va.) 

*  *  * 

BREAKING  THE  SEAL 

Pardon  me  for  not  applauding  the 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  decision  to  break 

the  seal  on  a  Niagara  County  grand 
jury  report.  (E&P  1/18/75). 

Your  story  failed  to  mention  that 

steps  had  been  taken  in  the  case  by 
the  district  attorney  to  appeal  Judge 
John  V.  Hogan’s  decision  to  seal  the 
report  “forever”. 

Although  vigorouslv  disagreeing  with 
Judge  Hogan,  the  Tonaivanda  NEW'S 
was  confident  the  nature  of  the  report 
would  eventually  compel  its  publication 
through  the  due  process  of  law. 

The  Gazette’s  decision  to  break  the 
seal  short-circuited  the  judicial  route. 
As  a  result,  the  public  has  been  cheated 
to  the  extent  that  it  will  never  know 
if  the  judicial  process  might  have  been 
successful  in  accomplishing  the  same 
end. 

While  we  share  the  Gazette’s  ideals 
in  wanting  to  make  information  public, 
we  cannot  condone  its  methods.  How 
often  must  we  learn  that  the  end  does 
not  justify  the  means  in  any  event. 


whether  it  be  Watergate  or  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  secret  grand  jury  report  that 
already  had  been  challenged  by  the 
judicial  system  itself? 

We  view  the  Gazette’s  action  as  a 
serious  error  in  judgment  and  an  abuse 
of  the  power  of  the  press.  It  is  not  the 
responsible  way  to  establish  a  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  press  was  not  intended  to  replace 
the  judicial  system  and  in  this  case  the 
judicial  challenge  had  not  run  its  course 
wlieii  the  seal  was  broken- 

Dan  Kane 

(Kane  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Tonaicanda  Neus.) 

*  *  * 

NURSING  HOMES 

Without  deprecating  in  any  way  the 
very  effective  expose  of  nursing  homes 
by  John  Hess  in  the  Netv  York  Times, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  was  not 
pioneering. 

Of  course  there  have  been  nursing 
home  scandals  for  decades,  and  it  was 
the  tie-up  with  Medicaid,  big  money  and 
government  that  made  Hess’s  expose  so 
very  important.  Yet  even  in  that  field, 
ground  was  broken  by  Mary  .Adelaide 
Mendelson.  a  Cleveland  social  worker 
in  her  book.  “Tender  Loving  Greed,” 
published  early  in  1974.  .Angered  by- 
conditions  she  encountered,  Mrs.  Men¬ 
delson  undertook  an  investigation  on  her 
own  that  yielded  a  thick  book  with  many 
specific  cases.  She  gave  considerable 
space  to  Bergman,  both  as  to  patient 
care  and  baffling  financing- 

Hess  went  further  and  ran  down  much 
more  information  as  to  Bergman’s  con¬ 
nections,  hut  many  of  the  facts  that 
made  his  expose  impressive  already  had 
been  published  by  Mrs.  Mendelson. 

■And  if  we  may  be  pardoned,  the 
Youngstonn  Vindicator  ran  an  editorial 
July  22.  1974,  calling  attention  to  the 
book,  about  the  time  Hess  was  getting 
under  way. 

George  Kelley 
(Kelley  is  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Youngstonn  (Ohio)  Vindicator.) 

*  *  * 

OBLIGATIONS 

I  agree  the  courts  are  obliged  to  af¬ 
ford  protection  of  reporters’  sources. 
Basic  constitutional  rights  and  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  are  involved. 

But  there  are  quicksands  if  the  press 
blindly  demands  and  thus  abuses  these 
rights  and  obligations.  For  example.  I 
was  once  instructed  by  my  managing 
editor  to  confer  with  an  FBI  agent  in 
charge  in  a  certain  southern  city  re¬ 
garding  a  meeting  of  a  small  group  in 
an  organization  then  on  the  attorney 
general’s  “list”.  (This  was  about  1947, 
when  we  were  looking  over  our  shoulders 
for  Commies.) 

Though  this  was  no  story  at  all.  he 
wanted  cooperation  with  the  FBI  to 
the  extent  that  I  would  interview  the 
local  people  involved  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  names  of  those  present  at 
this  meeting. 

This  I  refused  to  do  at  the  risk  of  a 
threat  of  being  fired. 

While  I  do  not  believe — certainly  hope 
not — that  this  might  be  a  frequent  de¬ 
velopment,  I  believe  it  does  indicate  a 


need  for  the  press  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  right  to  print  that  which  is 
privately  obtained,  without  acknowledge¬ 
ment.  is  a  right  that  carries  with  it  the 
heaviest  of  public  responsibility. 

Lon  Vallery 

Ambler,  Pa. 

*  *  «• 

SUPER  BOWL  BALLYHOO 

Your  story  on  Super  Bowl  PR.  which 
appeared  on  page  11  of  the  Jan.  4.  1975 
edition  of  EntTOR  &  Pi  blisiier  should 
make  every  conscientious  newspaper 
publisher  and  editor  seriously  consider 
his  or  her  role  in  the  business.  .According 
to  the  article,  the  National  Football 
League  has  budgeted  $150,000  for  the 
care  and  welfare  of  the  1,600  represen¬ 
tatives  of  -America’s  sports  media. 

No  upstanding,  forthright  journalist 
could  accept  any  part  of  that  ballyhoo 
without  compromising  his  integrity.  The 
spending  of  that  sum  of  money  to  “buy” 
good  press  is  an  insult  to  the  industry. 

The  spcirts  world  might  take  a  look 
at  the  food  editors’  resolution  of  an 
equally  freebie-ridden  function.  .A  well- 
executed  turnaround  coming  from  the 
editors  themselves  changed  the  freehie- 
fest  into  an  informative,  educational 
series  of  meetings. 

I  haven’t  arrived  at  the  truly  shameful 
part — in  which  it  was  indicated  in  the 
Super  Bowl  story  that  tapes  and  pre¬ 
written  sports  features  would  be  prt)- 
vided  for  writers  who  want  to  participate 
in  golf  or  tennis  tournaments.  What  has 
happened  to  the  “working”  press? 

Some  monstrous  violations  of  good 
taste  can  only  reflect  on  the  profession 
as  a  whole. 

It’s  time  sports  writers  and  editors 
took  a  stand  against  the  freebies  and  for 
objective  reporting. 

Marion  F.  Wilke 

(^ilke  is  u  eoluninisl  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Rockford  (III.)  Register- 
Rcpuhlic.) 

*  *  * 

DEGRADING  HEADS 

For  a  number  of  years  our  newspaper 
has  subscribed  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  has  found  it  to  be  informative  and 
valuable. 

But  the  January  18  issue  reached  the 
depths  of  degradation  in  the  article 
about  “two-faced  heads.”  It  is  degrading 
not  only  to  your  magazine  but  to  the 
newspaper  industry 

Rick  Helberg 

(llelherg  is  editor  of  tlie  Rcllcrnc 
(Wash.)  American.) 

NO  AWARD 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  January  4. 
1975  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  on 
page  37,  carried  a  notice  of  a  Deep 
Woods  -Award  sponsored  by  Johnson 
Wax  through  the  Outdoor  Writers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Inc. 

That  award  is  not  being  offered  this 
vear  and  had  been  for  members  only. 
We  have  been  receiving  a  number  of 
entries,  all  from  non-members  who  were 
not  aware  that  this  award  was  sus¬ 
pended. 

Edwin  W^  Hanson 

(Ilansuii  is  executive  director  of  the 
Outdoors  Writers  .Association  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  I  lie.) 
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hear  it 
for  the 


Here's  Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  former  spt'cchwTitcr  and 
special  assistant  tol’resident  Nixon,  whose  authentic 
conservatism  remains  a  bench  mark  of  the  Nixon  years. 

Here's  a  thrice-weekly  column,  syndicated  exclusively 
by  SjX'cial  Features,  that  places  Buchanan's  voice 
exactly  where  it  belongs:  in  newspapers  whose  editors 
bc'lieve  that  competition  of  ideas  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  journalism. 

Here's  provocative  social  and  political  commentary 
that  belongs  on  your  editorial/op-ed  pages.  For  one 
compelling  reason:  liuchanan's  views  from  the  right 
strike  a  mighty  chord.  All  across  the  nation.  Among  a 
burgeoning  audience  of  readers  who  feel  left  out  —even 
betrayed  — in  today's  headlong  rush  to  abandon  the  grass¬ 
roots  conservatism  that  helped  build  America's  great  past. 


Here's  an  articulate  advocate  who  brings  to  your 

newspaper  the  triple  credentials  of  working  journalist 
(on  leave  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  during  the 
Nixon  years),  political  strategist  and  senior  White  1  louse 
official,  who,  for  six  years,  helped  shape  America's  destiny 
through  two  successful  Presidential  elections. 

Here's  what  it  takes  to  start  Buchanan  writing  three 

times  a  week  for  your  readers:  Just  put  in  a  collect  call 
to  John  Osenenko.  manager  of  Special  Features,  at 
(212)  556-172 1 .  Or  write  him  for  more  information. 


Special  Features 

*  1-  _ Ki _ \/ _ 1  'r:. 


—  a  syndicate  service  of  rhe  New  York  I  imes  Company 
229  West  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  UX)36;  (212)556-1721 
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A  behind-the-scene  account 
of  the  Wilmington  crisis 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Norman  E.  Isaacs’  presence  at  the 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  newspapers  has 
brought  a  tranquility — a  feeling  of 
great  relief  to  the  troubled  organiza¬ 
tion.  Tension  has  eased  in  the  news¬ 
room,  and  some  newsmen  at  the  Netvn- 
Joumal  view  the  recent  situation  in¬ 
volving  former  executive  editor  John 
Craig’s  reorganization  plan  and  the 
subsequent  firings  and  forced  resigna¬ 
tions  as  more  of  a  personality  conflict- 
management  problem  than  one  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  involving  the  Du 
Fonts. 

“The  attitude  is  considerably  im¬ 
proved.  Isaacs’  professional  ability  has 
already  been  quickly  recognized  by  the 
newsroom  staff,’’  said  Leslie  E.  Can- 
sler,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  “I  think  a  good  feeling  is  coming 
around.  There  are  still  a  few  pockets 
of  caution  showing  among  some  of  the 
personnel.  My  own  feeling  is  that  given 
time  Mr.  Isaacs  will  have  the  operation 
running  quite  smoothly.’’ 

Isaacs,  66,  billed  as  the  savior  of 
Wilmington’s  only  daily  newspapers, 
hopes  things  will  be  under  his  control. 
He’s  a  take-charge  man.  “Morale  was 
in  shambles  when  I  arrived.  Nobody 
knew  where  first  base  was.  The  board 
and  (David)  Dawson  (its  chairman) 
had  been  accused  of  trying  to  man¬ 
handle  newspaper  policies.  Dawson 
made  some  unwise  statements  and  he 
has  been  the  first  one  to  admit  it  to 
me.  I  find  him  open  and  he  seems  to 
think  a  newspaper  ought  to  he  free,” 
Isaacs,  fingering  his  pipe,  said  in  an 
armchair  interview  with  E^-P  this 
week. 

Before  his  forced  departure  with 
Isaacs’  arrival  January  21,  Craig 
tacked  a  note  onto  the  paper’s  editorial 
bulletin  board  expressing  his  pleasure 
at  someone  of  Isaacs’  stature  appoint¬ 
ment  as  president  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper.  The  choice  was  beyond  his 
fondest  wish,  indicated  Craig,  who  has 
been  in  and  out  of  the  paper  until  his 
effective  termination  date  of  February 
1.  “I  don’t  feel  too  badly  about  every¬ 
thing,”  said  Craig,  when  reached  at  his 
home.  “I’m  looking  around  for  work, 
and  I’ll  take  my  tine.” 

Iiilcrpliiy  rxplaiiii'cl 

There  has  been  talk  around  the  pa¬ 
per  and  in  Delaware  legislative  circles 
that  Craig — who  joined  the  papers  in 
1957  as  an  intern  and  worked  his  way 
up — had  been  planning  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  “Politics?  Oh,  that’s  just 
a  rumor,”  Craig,  41,  told  us.  The  talk 


among  a  few  veteran  newsmen  at  the 
papers  was  that  Craig  wanted  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends  (all  gone  now) — John  K. 
Baker,  41,  once  managing  editor  of 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  and  most  re¬ 
cently  N-J  metropolitan  editor;  Robert 
Ilodieme,  29,  who  had  written  for  Stars 
and  Stripes  under  Baker  and  was  his 
assistant  in  Wilmington;  and  Curtis  C. 
Wilkie,  34,  a  former  N-J  investigative 
reporter — in  at  top  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  positions  before  he  left  to  run 
for  office. 

Richard  P.  Sanger,  44.  married  to  a 
Du  Pont,  had  worked  his  way  up  the 
ladder  at  the  papers  to  president  and 
editor-in-chief.  But  with  Isaacs’  arrival 
in  Wilmington,  Sanger — called  “Dixie” 
because  of  his  easy-going  manner — has 
been  demoted  to  executive  editor, 
Craig’s  old  title.  Sanger,  who  was 
caught  between  the  power  play  of  Craig 
and  Dawson,  had  to  move  out  of  his 
spacious  office  and  down  the  hall  to 
make  room  for  Isaacs  two  weeks  ago. 
Sanger,  it  was  said,  would  pass  com¬ 
ments  from  Dawson  to  Craig,  where 
they  usually  stopped. 

Heel  f«)x  group 

But  when  Sanger  informed  Craig 
last  year  of  the  need  to  trim  editorial 
costs  by  around  10  percent,  possibly 
15,  Craig  picked  who  he  considered 
his  “best  peonle” — Baker,  Wilkie, 
Hodieme,  Cansler  and  Harry  F. 
Themal.  managing  editor  of  the  News 
— and  they  headed  for  the  Red  Fox 
Inn  in  nearby  Pennsylvania  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1974.  Dubbed  “the  Red  Fox” 
later  by  the  staff,  the  five  talked  about 
running  the  editorial  denartment  and 
devised  the  reorganization  plan,  a  list 
of  10  jobs  that  were  to  be  eliminated 
and  a  10-point  list  of  concerns. 

Dawson  was  unhapny  when  he 
learned  from  Sanger  of  the  meeting, 
renortedly  because  Craig  had  excluded 
Hal  Bodley,  sports  editor,  and  features 
editor  Bill  Hayden,  and  included  sev¬ 
eral  newcomers,  “It  was  John’s  first 
mistake  and  led  to  effectively  putting 
him  under  the  control  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  people,”  said  Dawson.  “He 
was  more  and  more  entrapped.”  Daw¬ 
son  was  particularly  outraged  that  the 
10  people  discussed  to  be  eliminated  in¬ 
cluded  Cy  Ijiberman.  the  paper’s  Public 
Editor  or  ombudsman,  and  veteran 
Otto  Dekom.  critic-at-large  who  was 
Dawson’s  neighbor.  It  was  decided  the 
10  would  stay. 

Dawson,  when  undertaking  his  as- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 
|IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII|||||||||||||||||IIIIIIIIIIIIIE 

\Isaacs  takes  | 
\charge;  bans  j 
\all  ^freebies’  j 

=  Since  Norm  Isaacs  has  been  in= 
=  Wilmington,  somebody  writing  about  = 
=  travel  got  a  freebie  to  go  to  SanE 
E  Francisco,  and  Isaacs  naturally  S 
Esaid  thumbs  down.  “Where  I’mE 
E around,  there  won’t  be  any  freebies, ”e 
=  he  said.  E 

E  The  first  change  Isaacs  made  wasE 
E  directing  staffers  not  to  overdo  cov-E 
Eerage  of  the  papers’  personnel  andE 
Emanagement  problems.  “I  told  them^ 
Eto  start  treating  the  N-J  just  the= 
Esame  as  they  would  every  other  com-= 
E  pany — no  better  or  no  worse.  E 

E  “Using  the  power  of  the  printing= 
=  press  to  highlight  personnel  prob-= 
Elems  was  not  good  judgment.  ItE 
Egot  the  whole  community  agitated,”E 
Ehe  declared.  E 

E  I''av«>rs  bu-al  press  roimcil  E 

E  On  his  second  day,  January  22, E 
E Isaacs  met  with  the  steering  com-E 
Emittee  of  one  of  the  communityE 
Egroups  trying  to  aid  the  paper.  AE 
E woman  asked  Isaacs,  “Do  you  thinkE 
Ewe’re  being  constructive?”  IsaacsE 
Esaid  no,  and  she  asked  about  how  theE 
E community  could  be  constructive.  = 
E  Answered  Isaacs:  “I  think  oneE 
Econstructive  step  for  you  to  con-E 
Esider  is  that  the  News-JoumalE 
E  would  favor  a  Delaware  Valley = 
EPress  Council  made  up  of  the  broad-E 
Eest  representation  of  the  communityE 
E — only  without  politicians.”  IsaacsE 
Eserves  as  one  of  six  advisors  to  theE 
ENational  News  Council.  = 

=  When  the  interview  was  to  break  E 
Eup  on  the  afternoon  of  February  4,E 
E  Isaacs  was  to  attend  a  cocktail  re-E 
Eception  in  his  honor  with  communityE 
Eleaders,  newsmakers  and  most  cer-E 
Etainly  politicians  were  to  attend  theE 
Efunction  at  the  Du  Pont  Hotel,E 
Ewhere  Isaacs  is  temporarily  resid-E 
ling.  _  E 

E  The  community  group  was  a  littles 
Estartled  at  Isaacs’  suggestion,  butE 
Epromised  they’d  study  it  and  be  backE 
Eip  60  days,  and  he  hasn’t  heardE 
=from  them  since.  = 

E  For  a  roiiipuiiy  union  E 

E  There  is  some  agitation  in  theE 
EWilmington  newsroom  about  orga-E 
Enizing  a  union  because  of  the  unsure= 
Eatmosphere  about  the  future  own-E 
Eers,  and  a  sense  of  insecurity.  Says= 
Elsaacs:  “I’m  deeply  opposed  to  aE 
EGuild.  I’m  meeting  with  staffers  inE 
Esmall  groups  and  urging  them  to  = 
E  (Continued  on  page  11)  E 
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si^ment  to  head  up  the  board  in  1973, 
sought  advice  from  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
the  Weston,  Conn,  newspaper  broker 
who  appraised  the  News-Journal  Com¬ 
pany  at  $24,260,000,  and  from  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  former  dean  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
whom  the  Du  Pont  Company  had  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  consultant  to  advise  them 
on  the  sale  of  the  papers — something 
that  was  to  be  accomplished  when 
Christiana  Securities,  which  owms  the 
papers,  merges  into  the  Du  Pont  Com¬ 
pany. 

Barrett  also  happened  to  be  a  good 
friend  of  Isaacs’,  associate  dean  and 
editor  in  residence  at  the  Columbia 
journalism  school,  and  it  was  Barrett 
who  suggested  to  Dawson  that  Isaacs, 
former  executive  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Lonifti'ille  Times  and  who 
has  worked  at  papers  in  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis,  would  be  the  man  to 
put  .strength  and  confidence  back  into 
the  paper.  Also,  Charles  L.  Reese,  Jr., 
recently  named  a  vicechairman  of  the 
N-J  board,  tried  to  hire  Isaacs  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  in  Wilmington  more  than 
a  decade  ago.  It  was  reported  in  the 
N-J  January  21  that  Dawson’s  name 
and  Reese’s  disappeared  from  the 
newspaper’s  masthead  with  that  day’s 
edition,  Isaacs’  first  day. 

Barren's  critiques 

It  was  known  that  Hodierne,  Wilkie 
and  Baker  weren’t  too  impressed  with 
consultant  Barrett’s  critiques.  When 
the  Red  Fox  group  met  November  22 
with  Dawson  and  Sanger  for  five  hours 
at  the  Wilmington  Country  Club,  they 
discussed  one  of  Barrett’s  critiques  that 
stated  that  the  papers  spent  too  much 
time  compiling  news  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre.ss,  New  York  Times  and 
UPI  to  which  they  subscribed;  if  they 
spent  less  time  compiling,  they’d  have 
more  time  to  edit. 

“With  all  respect,  Mr.  Dawson,  that’s 
bullshit,’’  Hodierne  had  said  about  Bar¬ 
rett’s  appraisal.  Craig  had  seen  that 
differences  between  his  group  and  Daw¬ 
son’s  ideas  were  irreconcilable. 

On  November  27,  Dawson  halted  any 
terminations  and  wanted  a  stop  on  hir¬ 
ing  until  staff  level  hit  120.  Craig  kept 
working  on  the  reorganization  plan, 
deciding  what  roles  the  Red  Fox  peo¬ 
ple  would  play.  Cansler  caught  pneu¬ 
monia  ;  progress  was  delayed.  Situation 
inflamed  during  week  of  December  9. 
Dawson  learned  that  Wilkie  had  been 
appointed  associate  editor,  Craig’s  top 
assistant.  Then  he  heard  of  the  plan: 
Baker  would  be  managing  editor  of 
both  papers;  Themal  and  Cansler 
would  continue  as  m.e.’s  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  papers,  and  Hodierne  would 
replace  Baker  as  metro  editor.  This 
was  when  the  evening  paper  published 
a  series  on  finances  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  a  sacred  cow. 


On  Friday,  December  13,  Charles 
Wilson,  a  former  N-J  reporter,  did  a 
story  for  the  Commuter  News  Digest, 
backed  by  Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland 
Jr.,  a  former  N-J  board  member,  in¬ 
dicating  older  employees  were  being 
pushed  aside  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
brigade.  That  same  day  news  was  cir¬ 
culated  from  Washington  that  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  had 
approved  the  merger.  Sanger  suggested 
putting  the  reorganization  in  motion 
and  have  professionals  study  it  in  op¬ 
eration.  The  board  voted  7-1  to  block 
the  Baker  and  Hodierne  promotions 
December  23. 

There  was  shouting  and  disorder 
when  the  staff  met  December  28.  Em¬ 
ployes  decided  there  should  be  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  support.  Sixty-four  people — 
about  half  the  newsroom — signed  to 
protest  outside  interference  in  news¬ 
room  operations. 

Staff’s  attitudes  change 

The  first  to  sign  and  side  with  Craig 
was  veteran  N-J  columnist  William  P. 
Frank.  But  since  December,  Frank’s 
pro-Craig  attitude  has  soured.  Frank 
gave  E&P  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated 
February  3,  that  he  sent  to  Dave  Daw¬ 
son.  It  reads:  “As  I  look  back  on  the 
march  of  events,  I  am  convinced  that 
we,  of  the  staff,  were  given  a  snow  job. 
And  when  it  dawned  on  me,  I  was 
shocked  to  think  of  the  utter  foolish¬ 
ness  of  Craig’s  plan  for  reorganization 
of  the  news  department.  I  think  I  be¬ 
gan  to  have  a  change  of  mind,  from  my 
original  position,  when  ‘the  three  mus¬ 
keteers’  started  to  hold  press  con¬ 
ferences  .  .  .  The  more  I  learned  about 
the  confrontation,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  the  issue  was  not  ‘freedom 
of  the  press’  but  an  issue  involving 
management.  I  also  resented  the  direct 
charges  and  implications  that  the  board 
was  actually  censoring  stories  ...  I 
also  resented  the  attitude  toward  the 
veteran  reporters  on  the  staff  who 
struggle  with  the  every  day  output  of 
news  in  contrast  to  what  I  call  the 
glamour  boys  .  .  .” 

Columnist  Cy  Lil)erman,  in  journal¬ 
ism  33  years,  circulated  a  state¬ 
ment  signed  by  he  and  10  other  staff¬ 
ers,  including  columnist  Betty  Bur¬ 
roughs,  fashion  editor  Martha  Espe- 
dahl,  Bette  McNear,  food  and  travel 
editor,  and  critic  Otto  Dekom.  “We 
could  never  get  our  statement  in  the 
newspaper  as  long  as  Craig  was  con¬ 
trolling  the  stories  on  the  paper’s  prob¬ 
lems.  They  were  slanted  his  way,”  says 
Dekom.  The  statement  defended  the 
owners’  position  in  the  dispute  and 
charged  that  “the  situation  has  been 
misrepresented  elsewhere  as  part  of  an 
attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  News- 
Journal  papers  being  made  by  former 
staff  members  whose  ambitions  for  fast 
personal  advancement  have  been 
thwarted.  That  attack  on  everyone  who 
disagrees  with  them  must  be  viewed 
as  sabotage.”  The  signers  of  this  said 
the  primary  issue  in  the  dispute  was 
the  right  of  owners  to  determine  the 


budget  and  the  obligation  of  newspaper 
executives  to  confonn  to  the  adopted 
budget.  “This  is  a  matter  of  managing 
a  viable  business,  not  controlling  the 
news.”  They  felt  the  second  and  third 
issues  involved  descrimination  against 
the  older  staff  members. 

Liberman  and  his  older  colleagues 
have  not  been  down  in  the  dumps  since 
Isaacs’  arrival.  “I  think  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  brilliant  to  get  Isaacs  to  come 
here.  All  the  doubts  about  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  newspaper  were  imme¬ 
diately  quieted.  There’s  no  question 
since  he  came  that  he’s  going  to  be 
in  charge,  and  that  the  papers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  run  professionally.  The  pub¬ 
lic’s  doubts  and  the  staff’s  doubts  have 
all  been  erased  in  one  brilliant  move.” 

What  has  been  called  the  Thursday 
Night  Massacre  January  2  resulted  in 
Craig’s  telling  the  news  staff,  “I  have 
resigned.  I  have  fired  John  Baker  and 
Bob  Hodierne  (at  their  request).  Curtis 
Wilkie  has  resigned  (because  the  board 
wouldn’t  fire  him).  The  board  had 
stripped  Craig  of  his  powers.  The 
newsroom  problems  became  the  focus 
of  the  whole  community.  During  the 
newsroom  meeting  with  Craig,  Baker 
turned  to  reporter  Jack  Murray  and 
said,  “Cover  this.” 

After  the  staff  learned  the  four 
would  depart,  more  rumors  abounded 
at  831  Orange  St.  and  at  the  various 
bureaus.  The  environment  became  un- 
•stable.  Resignations  of  staffers  Shaun 
Mullen,  Jay  Harris  and  Marti  Stewart 
followed,  and  it  was  known  that  many 
were  sending  out  resumes. 

Staff  is  behind  Isaacs 

But  when  it  was  learned  that  Isaacs 
was  coming  to  Wilmington,  Mullen, 
who  was  to  leave  February  1,  asked 
for  his  job  back.  And  he  was  named 
to  be  the  new  assistant  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  newspapers  when  he  re¬ 
turns  from  his  vacation  this  month. 
Marti  Stewart,  who  also  said  she  would 
be  gone  by  February’  1,  was  at  her  desk 
February  4  when  this  reporter  visited 
the  newsroom.  Stewart  felt  she  could 
work  at  the  paper  if  it  was  run  by 
Isaacs.  But  Harris  took  a  job  teaching 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago. 
Medill  used  to  send  its  interns  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  but  had  cancelled  the  program 
when  the  trouble  at  the  papers  became 
known. 

Hugh  Cutler,  a  reporter  who 
screamed  that  he  wouldn’t  work  at  the 
News-Journal  if  Baker  left,  had  a 
change  of  heart  and  decided  he  could 
stay.  “We  are  caught  between  our  own 
idealism  and  the  reality  of  having  a 
job  before  resigning,”  Cutler  had  said. 

Hodierne  has  been  offered  a  job  with 
a  newspaper  in  North  Carolina;  Baker 
is  still  looking,  and  Wilkie  has  accepted 
a  job  with  the  Boston  Globe. 

John  H.  Taylor  Jr.  was  named  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  News-Journal  pa¬ 
pers  January  21  by  Sanger  on  the  day 
Isaacs  arrived.  Taylor  had  been  acting 
metro  editor  since  January  2,  filling 
Baker’s  vacancy. 
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form  a  tough  little  union  of  their 
own  if  they  have  to  have  one. 

“Be  independent,  I  say.  I’m  advis¬ 
ing  them  to  stay  away  from  the  big 
unions.  I  don’t  think  they  are  ready 
for  them  yet.  This  is  a  damn  well- 
paid  newspaper  staff  with  a  35-hour 
week;  their  only  gripe  is  insecurity. 
Employees  say  to  me,  T  trust  you, 
but  w’e  don’t  know'  w'ho’s  coming 
after  you.’  But  I  tell  them  not  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  strait 
jacket. 

“The  Guild  is  as  bad  as  politi¬ 
cians.  I  don’t  think  the  average 
newspaperman  really  wants  to  join 
a  union.’’ 

He  says  of  his  relationship  to  the 
145  in  editorial  and  total  of  around 
600  employees :  “They’re  adjusting  to 
me  very  nicely.  I  hope  I’m  giving 
dignity  to  their  jobs  again.  I’ve  been 
plugging  away  for  20  years  on  the 
ethical  rightness  of  journalism,  and 
to  me  journalism  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  calling  on  earth. 

“I  hope  to  instill  in  these  report¬ 
ers  here  a  sense  of  purposeful  ac¬ 
complishment  and  we  want  to  do  a 
broad-scale  of  reporting  and  tackle 
everything.  Our  main  job  is  to  serve 
the  area  and  serve  it  damn  well.’’ 

Expects  paper  to  be  sold 

Within  a  year,  Isaacs  believes, 
the  newspaper  will  be  sold.  “A  lot 
of  people  are  interested,”  he  says. 
“I  don’t  want  to  bust  my  ass  getting 
a  great  little  paper  out,  though,  if 
it’s  not  going  to  go  into  responsible 
hands.  It’s  all  a  very  tenuous  mat¬ 
ter.”  For  that  reason,  Isaacs  has 
told  the  board  that  he  wants  “some 
reasonable  assurance  about  having 
some  voice  in  how  the  paper  will 
be  disposed.”  (Christiana  Securities, 
the  paper’s  owoier,  has  a  legal 
agreement  in  which  it  is  to  be 
folded  into  Du  Pont,  and  Du  Pont 
has  made  it  clear  it  doesn’t  want 
the  new’spaper  past  that  point.) 

It’s  likely  Isaacs  will  have  a  lot 
to  say  about  the  paper’s  new  owm- 
ers.  Edward  W.  Barrett,  a  consult¬ 
ant  on  the  sale,  helped  in  Isaacs’ 
securing  his  new  position  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

How  he  got  the  job 

It  began  this  way,  explained 
Isaacs,  wearing  a  light  green  shirt 
and  blue-figured  bow  tie.  Barrett, 
former  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  invited  Isaacs  to  lunch  Mon¬ 
day,  January  13,  with  David  Daw¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Wilmington  papers.  The  three 
talked  at  the  Gotham  Hotel  in  New 
York  City,  and  after  a  bit,  says 
Isaacs,  “Dawson  propositioned  me. 
We  went  back  to  Ed’s  office  (he’s 
now  with  the  Academy  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  and  formerly  also 


editorial  director  of  Newstveek)  and 
talked  about  it. 

A  salary  was  mentioned,  and  I 
said  I  was  interested  if  it  fit  my 
bill  of  particulars.  But  I  thought 
he  ought  to  know  more  about  me. 
And  I  told  him  that  if  I  was  gqing 
to  do  it,  I  w'ould  have  to  be  the 
boss.  I  believe  in  a  one-man  ap¬ 
proach,  not  by  committee.  I  have 
also  since  told  the  board  that  it 
ought  to  be  broadened.” 

Isaacs  didn’t  hear  anything  until 
January  17,  when  Dawson  called 
Isaacs  at  Columbia  and  invited  him 
to  have  lunch  at  his  home  in  Wil¬ 
mington  Sp’-urday,  January  18, 
along  with  tne  other  nine  members 
of  the  newspaper  board,  mostly  re¬ 
tired  Du  Pont  executives. 

“It  was  all  very  pleasant  con¬ 
versation  around  the  table — a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  minds,”  recalls  Isaacs. 
The  board  went  in  the  other  room 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  came 
out  and  the  men  shook  hands  with 
Isaacs.  They  liked  him,  and  he  was 
what  they  wanted.  They  had  checked 
out  his  credentials  previously. 

On  January  20,  Isaacs’  title  was 
put  into  legal  effect  and  he  was 
formally  elected  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  On  Tuesday,  the  following 
day,  he  Avalked  into  the  News-Jour¬ 


nal  for  the  first  time,  he  says.  "All 
it  took  was  a  week  to  make  up  my 
mind.  The  main  thing  I  became  con¬ 
cerned  about  then  was  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  had  overdone  their  own  trou¬ 
bles — stoking  their  own  furnace.” 

Coinniiile  from  >'.Y. 

Every  Monday,  Isaacs  will  start 
his  week  at  the  journalism  school 
where  he  has  a  newspaper  workshop 
from  9  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.  Then  he’ll 
catch  the  12:30  p.m.  Metroliner 
train  at  Penn  Station  to  Wilming¬ 
ton,  and  he’ll  be  in  meetings  from 
2:30  p.m.  on  at  the  paper  and  work; 
finish  up  around  7  p.m.  generally. 
Tuesdays  he’ll  be  in  at  6:30  a.m., 
as  he  was  the  day  I  interviewed 
him.  He  has  stacks  of  letters  to  an¬ 
swer — almost  as  many  as  Carl  B. 
Slabach,  N-J  personnel  director,  has 
received  from  prospective  reporters 
and  editors  all  over  the  country 
since  the  turmoil  has  been  publi¬ 
cized. 

Friday  Isaacs  will  catch  the  train 
back  to  New  York  City,  where  he’ll 
maintain  an  apartment  with  his  wife 
Dorothy  Ritz,  who  writes  a  column. 
The  Home-Line,  syndicated  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Isaacs  will  be 
meeting  with  graduate  students  most 
of  the  day  Saturdays  until  Mid- 
March.  His  son  Steve  is  on  the  na¬ 
tional  staff  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  their  daughter  Roberta  Math¬ 
ews  is  a  senior  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  News  Service. 


FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Cantone 


WE(6HIN6  THE  OPTION 
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NACON  told; 

Better  ad  training  techniques 
needed  to  sell  co-op  linage 


Co-op  advertising  represents  possi¬ 
bilities  for  enormous  added  revenues 
for  newspapers.  Unfortunately,  no  one 
has  come  up  with  the  answer  to  mak¬ 
ing  it  work. 

That’s  what  Daniel  S.  Renner,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Pref<!t,  told  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Co-operative  Network 
(N.\CON)  in  Los  .\ngeles  on  February 
6. 

He  told  the  N.\CON  men,  “Every 
newspaper  executive  today  who  is 
aware  of  the  current  marketing  and 
cost  factors  in  his  own  plant,  asks  the 
question  ‘Where  can  1  find  some  new 
advertising  money?’  ’’ 

When  newspapers  read  reports  that 
co-op  advertising  was  a  billion  dollar 
untapped  source,  it  got  immediate  at¬ 
tention,  Renner  said.  But,  he  Indicated, 
not  all  newspapers  or  evf  a  majority 
knew  how  to  tap  the  revenue. 

“When  the  co-op  information  is  sent 
through  normal  channels  to  the  retail 
sales  department,  we  find  that  our 
staffers  are  not  sufficiently  equipped  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  creating  sales 
out  of  this  information,”  Renner  said. 

I.o<iking  for  ansvtors 

He  asked  if  NACON  members  have 
had  any  better  success.  “Somewhere 
among  you  is  a  creative  individual  who 
can  give  me  the  answer  as  to  finding  a 
technique  or  a  system  that  will  help 
all  newspapers  train  their  retail  sales¬ 
men  towards  the  acquisition  of  addi¬ 
tional  co-op  advertising  dollars.” 

He  .said  he  was  looking  for  a  method 
that  could: 

— inform  retail  sales  people  about  the 
basic  .structure  of  co-op  advertising  and 
its  function  in  the  merchandising  field; 

— feed  the  retail  staff  the  specific 
knowledge  about  specific  products  and 
their  co-op  programs; 

— provide  a  method  of  monitoring 
sales  peoples’  activities  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  presented  the  co-op  message 
correctly  and  to  the  right  account; 

— devise  a  method  of  revision  and  re¬ 
view  in  training  to  enable  sales  people 
to  lock  up  more  co-op. 

.Although  Renner  was  a  bit  critical 
of  the  success  of  newspapers  in  co-op, 
he  also  told  NACON  he  expected  more 
out  of  the  co-op  coordinator. 

“With  the  help  of  the  NACON  or¬ 
ganization,”  he  said,  “a  handful  of  tal¬ 
ented  co-op  professionals  have  made 
great  strides  in  developing  techniques 
to  secure  dealer  listing  programs.  These 
programs  have  been  extremely  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the 
retailer.  These  programs  that  have 
been  successful  are  the  ones  that  have 
been  controlled  directly  through  the 
co-op  advertising  manager.” 

To  take  advantage  of  co-op,  Renner 


said  the  Free  Press  has  been  using 
two  approaches.  First,  he  said  the 
newspaper  has  .structured  a  program 
to  sell  dealer  listing  ads  where  the 
goods  or  services  offered  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  lend  itself. 

“Four  years  ago,  back  in  1971,  we 
started  a  program  that  is  the  grand- 
daddy  of  the  C.AP  program  many  of 
you  are  now  embracing.  We  call  it 
RCAP — Retail  Co-op  .Advertising  Pro¬ 
gram — and  it’s  been  a  winner  for  us  all 
along,”  he  added.  He  called  it  a  "so¬ 
phisticated  program  that  has  proven 
to  work  for  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer  and  it  is  a  growing  pro¬ 
gram.”  He  said  the  Free  Press  had 
attracted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
dollars  through  it. 

The  second  paragraph  was  the  sin¬ 
gle  signature  retail  ad,  used  by  retail¬ 
ers  who  accrue  co-op  funds  and  run 
an  ad  with  his  .store  name. 

He  said  this  second  area  though  “old 
hat,”  offered  papers  the  greatest  po¬ 
tential.  Yet,  Renner  added,  “It’s  the 
toughe.st  area  to  get  the  job  done.” 

Renner  said  that  of  the  total  co-op 
resources  available  to  newspapers,  ap¬ 
proximately  65%  of  the  unused  poten¬ 
tial  is  in  single  signature  ads.  The  re.st, 
he  said,  represents  the  undeveloped 
dealer  list  business. 

But,  he  added,  “We  need  more.  We 
need  a  completely  revitalized  system 
that  puts  the  whole  package  togethe-.” 

Regionalized  approach 

The  ad  director  complimented 
N.ACON  for  its  regionalized  selling  ap¬ 
proach  which  can  cover  several  states 
and  involve  as  many  as  30  to  35  news¬ 
papers.  He  called  it  one  of  the  most 
“exciting  dimensions  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  development  of  N.ACON.” 
Such  programs  have  been  used  by  the 
Wolverine  Shoe  account  in  Ohio,  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  and  the  Ceiling  di¬ 
vision  of  .Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Such  a  system  makes  sense,  Renner 
said.  “Many  companies  are  set  up  on 
regional  or  district  lines.  It’s  a  real 
boon  to  that  regional  or  district  man¬ 
ager  if  he  can  work  with  one  newspa¬ 
per  co-ordinator  and  set  up  a  cohesive 
co-op  program  for  all  of  his  market. 
It’s  better  for  him  than  a  hit-or-miss 
market-by-market  approach,  admin¬ 
istered  by  his  own  sales  staff.” 

He  added,  “A  sales  staff  (advertis¬ 
er’s)  frequently  is  not  qualified  to  han¬ 
dle  the  complexity  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  On  a  regional  approach,  the  re¬ 
gional  manager  has  real  control  of  the 
program  and  in  every  case  so  far, 
product  movement  has  surpassed  con¬ 
siderably  the  earlier  piecemeal,  the  one- 
marketing  going  it  alone  type  of  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .” 

EDITOR 


Newsmen  sign-up 
for  ‘Q  and  A’ 
with  President 

Followers  of  Presidential  Press  Con¬ 
ferences  had  raised  eyebrows  last  week 
when  they  read  of  reporters  having 
numbers  to  fix  the  order  in  which  they’d 
ask  questions  when  President  Ford 
faced  the  press  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  (Feb¬ 
ruary  4). 

Some  even  thought  it  a  new  experi¬ 
ment  to  try  and  get  away  from  the  un¬ 
dignified  practice  of  reporters  at  a 
press  conference  jumping  to  their  feet, 
each  trying  to  get  the  Presidential  nod 
for  him  to  ask  a  question. 

The  fact  is,  practice  differs  for  what 
the  White  House  calls  a  “Press  Con¬ 
ference”,  usually  held  in  Washington, 
and  the  “Q.  and  .A.  Session”  that  takes 
place  outside  of  Wa.shington  when 
President  Ford  answers  questions  al¬ 
ternately  from  the  White  House  cor¬ 
respondents  traveling  with  him  and  lo¬ 
cal  reporters  in  the  city  he  is  visiting. 

.Ahead  of  such  a  “Q.  and  .A.  Session”, 
two  sign-ups  sheets  are  posted,  one  in 
Washington  with  the  sign-up  sheet  de¬ 
termining  the  order  in  which  the  cor¬ 
respondents  will  ask  questions,  and  one 
in  the  city  where  the  session  is  to  be 
held  for  local  reporters  to  sign  up  in 
the  same  way. 

This  system  was  first  tried  last  No¬ 
vember  when  President  Ford  appeared 
before  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Phoenix;  last  week  it  was  tried 
again  in  .Atlanta  and  the  numbers 
came  to  light  when  Fred  Barnes,  of 
the  Washington  Star-News,  was  shifted 
from  no.  22  to  no.  38  because  his  news¬ 
paper  had  broken  the  White  House  re¬ 
lease  time  on  the  Presidential  budget 
message. 

The  White  House  told  Editor  &  PrB- 
I.ISHER  a  sign-up  of  reporters  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  order  of  questioning  at  a 
“Presidential  Press  Conference”  has 
been  discussed  but  no  decision  had  been 
made. 

• 

Winsor  group  seeks 
more  newspapers 

With  the  naming  of  a  new  general 
manager  of  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Daihj 
Ledger,  Winsor  Newspapers,  Inc.,  own¬ 
ers  of  two  dailies  and  six  weeklies,  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  seek  acquisitions  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Thomas  C.  Wood,  30,  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Ledger,  is  replac¬ 
ing  Robert  G.  Fordyce,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Ledger,  who  was 
named  vicepresident  for  corporate  de¬ 
velopment  of  Winsor  Newspapers. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  John 
B.  Winsor,  president  of  the  group  head¬ 
quartered  in  Canton. 
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Paddock  sues 
two  minority 
stockholders 

A  law  suit  filed  by  Paddock  Corpora¬ 
tion,  newspaper  publishers  of  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  Ill.,  charging  commission 
of  fraud,  breach  of  fiduciary  duties  and 
violation  of  the  U.S.  securities  laws 
was  filed  January  28  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Chicago. 

The  defendants  named  in  the  suit 
are  Robert  K.  Burns,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  John  R. 
Malone,  a  newspaper  consultant  from 
Park  Forest,  former  directors  and  cur¬ 
rent  minority  stockholders  of  Paddock 
Corp.  The  suit  seeks  damages  of  $1.5 
million. 

Paddock’s  suit  charges  that  the 
fraud  and  other  alleged  illegal  acts 
were  committed  in  1972  and  1973  in 
transactions  with  Associated  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  a  corporation  owned  chiefly 
by  Burns  and  partly  by  Malone,  own¬ 
ers  of  Crescent  New’spapers,  an  Illi¬ 
nois  weekly  group. 

Currently  .\NG  and  Crescent  News¬ 
papers  are  in  proceedings  under  Chap¬ 
ter  11  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  .\ct, 
according  to  the  Paddock  pleading. 

The  Paddock  suit  states  that  in  1972 
ANG  used  securities  to  purchase  Cres¬ 


cent  New’spapers  from  Paddock  and  in 
1973  that  -\NG  issued  further  securi¬ 
ties  because  Bums  “fraudulently”  mis¬ 
represented  the  financial  condition  of 
ANG  and  made  other  “untrue  state¬ 
ments  of  material  facts.”  Malone  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  concealing  his  stock  ownership 
in  .\NG  and  of  breaching  his  “fiduciary 
duty”  to  inform  Paddock’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  alleged  false  statements 
by  Burns. 

Burns  and  Malone  are  further 
charged  with  causing  or  abetting  sev¬ 
eral  breaches  of  the  contract  by  which 
.\NG  purchased  Crescent  Newspapers 
from  Paddock.  “By  reason  of”  all  these 
acts  by  Burns  and  Malone  the  suit  says 
Paddock  was  required  by  its  auditors 
to  write  off  the  “balance  due”  on  debts 
owed  to  Paddock  by  ANG  and  Crescent. 

In  another  suit  Paddock  Corp.  and 
three  members  of  the  Paddock  family 
filed  a  $500,000  claim  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Chicago  against  John  R.  Ma¬ 
lone,  a  minority  stockholder. 

The  suit  charges  Malone  with  violat¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  U.S.  Securities  .^ct 
by  making  misleading  and  fraudulent 
statements  and  by  concealing  fraud.  It 
also  charges  Malone  with  breach  of 
fiduciary  duty  to  the  corporation. 

It  charges  that  Malone  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  former  position  as  an  officer 
and  director  of  the  company  and  used 
the  U.S.  mails  and  other  instruments 
of  interstate  commerce  to  attempt  to 
“wrest  control  of  the  company”  from 
the  Paddock  family  for  Malone’s  per¬ 
sonal  benefit. 


The  suit  also  charges  that  Malone 
used  false  representations  to  induce 
one  or  more  investors  to  purchase 
stock. 

In  addition  to  seeking  $500,000  in 
punitive  damages,  the  suit  asks  attor¬ 
neys’  fees  and  costs.  It  also  asks  Ma¬ 
lone  to  return  all  securities  to  the  Pad- 
dock  Corporation,  and  that  the  court 
enjoin  him  from  transferring  or  other¬ 
wise  disposing  of  any  Paddock  stock. 
Malone  holds  5.8%  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  corporation. 

The  suit  is  a  counter  suit  stemming 
from  one  filed  by  Malone  and  two  other 
minority  stockholders  who  have  since 
withdrawn  from  litigation. 

• 

Baltimore  Sun  Worker 
robbed  in  front  of  plant 

Mrs.  Eveline  R.  Spicknall,  secretary 
of  Philip  S.  Heisler,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore,  was 
knocked  down  and  robbed  in  front  of 
the  Sunpapers  Building  on  payday, 
January  31.  She  was  on  her  way  to  a 
bank  to  cash  her  check  and  deposit 
the  check  of  another  employe  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  man  who  grabbed  her 
purse.  She  hung  on  and  was  knocked 
down.  A  reporter,  William  Hawkins, 
saw  the  robbery  and  gave  chase  but  the 
thug  escaped  in  a  maze  of  road  con¬ 
struction  nearby.  Police  later  picked 
up  a  suspect. 


Production  Laser-Graph®  systems  are 
up-and-running  today . . .  making  real  letterpress 
plates,  to  print  real  newspapers.  Everyday  —  in 
Elmira,  in  Fresno,  and  soon  in  San  Bernardino. 
It’s  the  only  completely  automatic,  computerized 
laser  system  out  there.  Not  a  pipedream  on  a 
drawing  board.  For  real,  now. 


LASER  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMSsasss 

Tomorroiu’s  Process  for  Today’s  Presses 
Minuteman  Drive,  Longfellow  Center,  Sudbury,  MA  01776  •  (617)358-4725 
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Family  Weekly  hikes  publisher 
distribution  rate  to  $6.50 


Although  Family  Weekly,  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  published  by  Downe 
Communications  Inc.,  experienced  one 
of  its  l)est  growth  years  in  1974,  it  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  would  increase 
the  magazine’s  cost  from  $5.50  per 
thousand  copies  to  $6.50,  effective  June 
1. 

The  hike,  according  to  publisher 
Morton  Frank,  is  due  to  “rapidly  ac¬ 
celerating  costs  for  newsprint,  ink  and 
printing  over  the  past  18  months.  This 
will  be  the  second  time  that  its  news¬ 
paper  rate  has  been  adjusted  in  the 
last  13  years.’’ 

In  addition,  Downe  announced  that 
Mason/ Charter  Co.,  a  company  in¬ 
volved  in  oil,  land  development,  bank¬ 
ing  and  communications,  had  purchased 
43 '^r  of  its  shares  giving  it  controlling 
minority  interest  and  making  it  the 
largest  single  holder.  A  company 
source,  however,  indicated  no  changes 
had  been  planned  for  Family  Weekly. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  explained  the 
rate  hike  saying,  “The  average  cost- 
per-ton  for  the  kind  of  newsprint  used 
by  Family  Weekly  has  almost  doubled 
in  the  past  two  years  and  gone  up 
45. in  the  past  12  months.  The  cost 
of  ink  went  up  73'7c  in  the  past  year, 
and  more  than  lOOc',.  since  the  summer 
two  years  ago.  Press-run  costs  in¬ 
creased  approximately  28.6%  in  the 
past  12  months.  These  contrast  with 
the  two-rate  adjustments  for  newspa¬ 
pers  totaling  30%  in  13  years,  includ¬ 
ing  the  one  scheduled  for  June.’’  The 
publisher  added  that  most  subscribing 
newspapers  had  raised  their  circula¬ 
tion  rates  2-4  times  in  the  same  period. 

Meanwhile,  a  previously  announced 
advertising  rate  hike  is  now  in  ef¬ 
fective,  as  of  January'  5. 

Optimistic  forecast 

Despite  the  rate  increases,  most  of 
F rank’s  annual  report  reflected  not  only 
increased  profitability  during  the  past 
year,  but  a  rather  optimistic  view  of 
the  recession-laddened  future. 

During  1974,  Frank  reported  that 
Family  Weekly  had: 

— added  19  more  newspapers  as  Sun¬ 
day  carriers,  bringing  its  subscrilier 
list  to  308  papers.  This  makes  its  paid 
print  order  total  11,307,375  with  an 
ad  rate  base  of  10,700,000. 

— increased  its  combined  net  billings 
for  circulation  and  advertising  by 
23.5';{ ,  with  circulation  revenue  up 
12.8%  and  ad  revenue  25.2%. 

— increased  the  size  of  its  average  is¬ 
sue  to  25.4  pages  which  represents  a 
growth  of  more  than  50%  since  1966 
when  Dow’ne  took  charge  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

— raised  its  total  ad  linage  to  880.1 
pages  compared  with  838.18  for  1973. 
However,  Frank  noted  that  10  years 
ago  the  page  count  was  301.82.  For  the 
10  year  period,  the  supp  showed  an  in¬ 


crease  of  191.6%  and  5%  over  1973. 

— increased  its  four-color  linage  by 
56.7% ;  and  monotone  or  two-color  lin¬ 
age  by  43.3%. 

— placed  full  national  run  ad  linage 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  magazine 
with  the  remainder  going  to  regional 
ads  placed  at  a  premium  rate. 

Blcj^sing  and  penally 

In  the  annual  report,  Frank  noted 
that,  “This  ever-increasing  print  order 
is  both  a  blessing  about  which  we’re 
pleased,  and  at  the  same  time  an  eco¬ 
nomic  penalty  to  the  extent  that  it 
represents  607,375  more  copies  than 
our  10.7  million  base  .  .  .’’ 

“In  effect,  advertisers  receive  this 
additional  circulation  without  added 
costs  to  them  because  ABC  sworn 
statements  are  usually  months  behind 
current  paid  circulations.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  sizable  out  of  pocket  cost  to 
Family  Weekly  because  newspaper  bill¬ 
ings  represent  only  one-seventh  of  the 
over-all  expense  of  publication,’’  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  the  report,  he  said  linage  billings 
plus  circulation  totaled  approximately 
$26.3  million,  pending  a  final  audit. 

Frank  also  praised  the  supp’s  Tie-in 
Retail  Incentive  Program  (TRIP) 
which  he  said  helped  newspapers  gen¬ 
erate  more  than  11  million  lines  of  rop 
that  referred  to  national  brand  name 
accounts  in  the  publication. 

The  TRIP  figure  based  on  those  by 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  rep¬ 
resents  a  gain  of  13.7%,  Frank  said. 

particularly  bright  development  was 
that  48.3%  more  local  newspaper  ad 
staff  members  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  1974  than  in  the-  previous 
year.  For  1974  the  magazine  paid  out 
approximately  $115,000  in  merchandise 
premiums  to  staff  members  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  TRIP  program.” 

Slows  circulation  growth 

During  1974  and  into  1975,  Frank 
announced  that  Family  Weekly  would 
purposely  slow  down  its  circulation. 
“This  is  a  pro  tern  policy,”  he  said, 
“especially  since  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  in  markets  highly  desirable  to 
national  advertisers  have  indicated — 
even  as  recently  as  the  day  this  letter 
was  written  that  they  would  like  to 
start  Family  Weekly.” 

The  supp  will  continue  its  profit- 
sharing  program  with  subscriber 
newspapers,  the  publisher  said,  al¬ 
though  this  year’s  rebate  to  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  will  be  less.  Smaller 
profit  margins  and  increased  coverage 
account  for  the  smaller  checks,  he 
said,  although  the  total  amount  set 
aside  for  the  program  is  practically 
the  same  as  1973. 

.\s  for  1975,  Frank  predicted  a  year 
much  the  same  as  1974.  “The  outlook 
for  Family  Weekly  in  1975  is  optimis- 
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tic,”  he  said,  “when  the  state  of  the 
national  economy  is  considered.  Yet 
we  feel  reservations  about  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  operation  because  of  vari¬ 
ous  factors.”  They  included: 

— “uncertain  business  conditions  in 
some  sections  of  the  country; 

— “increasing  prices  of  mechanical 
production,  ink  and  newsprint; 

— “printing  plant  capacity  limita¬ 
tions  ; 

— “advertising  sales  complexities, 
particularly  the  cost  of  buying  space 
and  the  requests  for  regional  avail¬ 
abilities. 

— “the  energy  crisis  with  its  effect 
on  the  price  and  availability  of  the  oil 
and  chemicals  used  in  printing  and  on 
the  gas  supply  needed  for  truck  dis¬ 
tribution. 

— “and  other  circumstances.” 

Income  avenues 

During  the  coming  year,  he  said  the 
publication  would  seek  wider  avenues 
of  income.  “The  most  obvious  are  sell¬ 
ing  more  advertising  space  and  adding 
newspapers. 

Other  things  the  supp  will  be  work¬ 
ing  on  or  considering  include: 

— broadening  capacity  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation  in  desirable  SMSA  and  ADI 
newspaper  markets  by  adding  another 
printing  supplier  and/or  renegotiating 
existing  contracts. 

— soliciting  new'  types  of  national 
accounts. 

— publishing  a  cookbook  based  on 
Family  Weekly  recipes  and  food  arti¬ 
cles 

— producing  specialty  books  based  on 
Family  Weekly  features 

— development  of  a  syndicated  tv 
magazine 

— development  of  a  book  supplement 
for  certain  key  markets 
— periodic  syndication  of  feature 
sections 

— or  changes  from  the  current  for¬ 
mat  through  varying  sizes  of  pages  in 
the  same  edition  or  a  slight  vertical  re¬ 
duction  in  page  size. 


Price  Day  retires 

Price  Day,  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Sunpapers  of  Baltimore  since  1960, 
retired  January  31.  He  joined  the 
Evening  Sun  in  August  1960  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  reporting  career  had  several 
foreign  assignments,  for  which  he  w'as 
awarded  the  1949  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  international  reporting, 
especially  on  the  early  days  of  Indian 
independence.  During  communal  strife, 
he  once  narrowly  escaped  assassina¬ 
tion. 

William  F.  Schmick,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Sunpapers,  said  the  editor-in- 
chief  position  w'ould  not  be  filled.  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  L.  Sterne  remains  as  editor 
of  the  Sun  and  Bradford  M.  Jacobs  as 
editor  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
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Ohio  publisher  buys 
Scranton’s  3  weeklies 

After  a  month  of  not  publishing, 
dismissal  of  25  staff  members,  and  in¬ 
decision  over  operations,  Greenstreet 
News  Co.’s  three  weekly  papers,  the 
Ahhigton  (Pa.)  Jounial;  Dalian  (Pa.) 
Post,  and  Moutitaintoi)  (Pa.)  Eagle, 
have  been  acquired  by  Ohio  newspaper 
publisher  Ray  Carlsen. 

The  three  papers,  until  January  30, 
were  owned  l)y  William  W.  Scranton, 
and  members  of  the  former  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  governor’s  family. 

Carlsen,  has  organized  the  papers, 
under  a  new  company,  Pennaprint 
Inc.  He  assumes  immediate  control  as 
editor  and  publisher,  and  has  already 
resumed  the  papers’  service  to  the  threr> 
communities. 

He  said,  he  is  starting  e.ssentially 
with  “zero”  staff  since  only  the  busi¬ 
ness  assets  of  the  former  publishers 
were  included  in  the  transactions  and 
recruiting  of  new  employees  will  be  one 
of  his  first  tasks. 

The  three  newspapers  discontinued 
operations  after  the  December  25  dis¬ 
missals,  because  of  continued  financial 
losses.  The  new  ownership  will  fulfill 
all  circulation  obligations.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  improving  advertising 
and  editorial  policy,  according  to  the 
new  owner. 

Previously  Carlsen  resided  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  and  worked  for  Procter 
and  Gamble  as  manager  of  divisional 


public  relations  for  pai>er,  coffee,  food 
and  industrial  products  divisions. 

He  purcha.sed  three  weeklies  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty  in  northwest  Ohio  in  late 
1970.  He  left  Procter  and  Gamble,  the 
following  year,  to  devote  full  time  to 
nursing  the  three  papers  back  to  their 
potential.  In  1972,  he  added  the  Pan¬ 
dora  Times  to  his  initial  three  Ohio 
papers,  the  Putnam  County  Vidette, 


Procter  &  Gamble  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
will  be  using  couponed  newspaper  in¬ 
serts  this  week  (February  9)  to  pro¬ 
mote  sales  of  its  Head  &  Shoulders 
shampoo,  Camay  facial  soap  and 
Downy  fabric  softener.  A  major  mar¬ 
ket  campaign,  the  effort  includes  Chi¬ 
cago,  Columbus,  Washington  and  Spo¬ 
kane. 

While  the  coupon  campaign  is  not 
unusual  in  itself,  it  follows  on  the 
heels  of  another  P&G  multi-market 
campaign  for  its  Charmin  toilet  paper 
and  Bounty  paper  towels  which  also 
ran  in  several  newspapers.  Spot  tv 
commercials  in  those  markets  mean¬ 
while  clued  viewers  to  watch  local 
newspapers  for  the  ads. 

All  of  this  is  adding  credence  to  the 
rumor  that  the  number  one  network 
and  spot  television  advertiser  may  now 


the  North  Baltimore  Neu's  and  the 
Liberty  Press. 

The  firm,  Ohioprint  Publications, 
grew  out  of  the  ownership  and  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  a  fifth  community  news¬ 
paper  was  started  and  added:  the 
Maumee  Valley  Free  Press. 

The  firm  also  operates  a  small  plas¬ 
tic  sign  fabricating  business  in  Colum¬ 
bus  Grove,  Ohio. 


be  looking  seriously  at  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  more  ad  action.  In  1974, 
the  packaged  goods  conglomerate  spent 
close  to  $300  million  in  advertising,  al¬ 
most  OOCp  going  to  television.  During 
the  same  year,  P&G’s  newspaper  ad 
buys  were  close  to  only  $2  million. 

It  was  disclosed  during  1973  that 
Procter  &  Gamble  has  issued  a  di¬ 
rective  to  a  number  of  its  agencies 
to  begin  considering  both  newspapers 
and  magazines  as  alternative  adver¬ 
tising  vehicles.  This  may  mean  a  dras¬ 
tic  change  for  the  marketing  company 
which  has  remained  the  number  one  tv 
user  for  15  years. 

.\lthough  the  directive  by  no  means 
indicates  a  defection  from  the  networks, 
it  may  eventually  bring  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  media  approach  to  the  company’s 
present  advertising  philosophy. 


P&G  schedules  major  market 
campaign  for  Head  &  Shoulders 
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Gallagher  notes  improvements 
in  Associated  Press  services 


The  Associated  Press  bepran  to  shift 
major  news  attention  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Watergate  back  to  grass¬ 
roots  coverage  in  1974,  Wes  Gallagher, 
president  of  AP,  said  this  week. 

“The  view  of  the  United  States  had 
l)ecome  distorted  by  Watergate  and  it 
was  necessary  to  put  Washington  news 
hack  in  perspective  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  rest  of  the  country,” 
Gallagher  said  in  his  annual  report 
to  AP  members. 

“This  became  particularly  urgent 
with  the  onslaught  of  the  energj’  crisis 
and  recession  that  affected  the  entire 
nation  in  varying  ways. 

“A  similar  ongoing  effort  has  l)een 
made  in  the  Foreign  Service,  where 
the  emphasis  has  been  put  on  reporting 
the  doings  of  peoples  of  the  world,  their 
problems  and  their  relationship  with 
the  United  States  and  its  problems,” 
rather  than  emphasis  on  governmental 
actions. 

Gallagher  cited  two  important  tech¬ 
nical  achievements  during  the  year: 
Laserphoto  and  DataStream. 

AP’s  new  system  of  Wirephoto  deliv¬ 
ery,  Laserphoto,  went  operational  via 
receivers  at  22  newspapers. 

“Large-scale  production  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  gets  under  way  early  in  1975 
and  half  the  membership  will  receive 
them  by  the  end  of  the  year,”  Galla¬ 
gher  added. 

DataStream  was  launched,  providing 
a  1,200  words  per  minute  circuit  link¬ 
ing  AP’s  computer-based  production 
facilities  with  member  newspapers’ 
computer-based  production  facilities, 
speeding  up  transmission  of  news  and 
bringing  substantial  backshop  savings 
to  newspapers  as  well. 

“Within  a  few  weeks  of  Data- 
Stream’s  start,”  Gallagher  noted,  “65 
newspapers  in  41  cities  contracted  for 
the  service.” 

In  other  areas,  Gallagher  reported 
that  “a  program  to  generate  stronger 
state  enterprise  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  best  of  such  copy  gets  on  the  na¬ 
tional  wires  was  started  in  1974  as 
part  of  the  .\P’s  over-all  project  to  up¬ 
grade  state  rejmrts. 

“As  a  result,”  he  added,  “the  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  interesting  stories 
from  around  the  country  rose  steadily. 

“In  its  approach  to  national  news, 
too,”  Gallagher  said  at  another  point  in 
his  report,  “AP  kept  insisting  on  see¬ 
ing  and  examining  for  itself,  going  far 
beyond  what  officials  prescribed  or 
thought  was  happening  in  the  country. 

Gallagher  pointed  out  that  .4  P’s 
Washington  staff  remained  geared 
throughout  the  year  to  Watergate 
news,  to  the  release  of  White  House 
tape  transcripts,  the  impeachment  in¬ 
quiry  and  the  resignation  of  President 
Nixon. 

“The  transcripts,”  he  added,  “in¬ 
volved  wire  movement  of  text  material 
in  unprecedented  volume:  some  76,000 


words  of  presidential  text,  Nixon’s  law¬ 
yer’s  summary  of  what  the  transcripts 
showed,  excerpts  of  key  passages — and 
finally  the  full  350,000  words  of  the 
complete  transcripts.  The  file  cleared  in 
70  hours.” 

Gallagher  said  the  foreign  report 
was  dominated  by  the  war  in  Cyprus 
and  the  continuing  Middle  East  crisis. 
He  continued:  “But  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  effort  was  put  into  switching  the 
foreign  coverage  away  from  reporting 
of  official  announcements  and  actions 
of  government  to  reporting  how  people 
live,  how  they  sur\dve  their  faltering 
economies,  how  they  cope  with  every¬ 
day  problems  they  share  in  common 
with  American  readers.” 

During  the  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  AP  executive  recalled,  AP  Wire- 


photos  were  transmitted  directly  to 
U.S.  members  from  a  foreign  point  at 
the  U.S.  transmission  standards.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  satellite  relays  of  pictures  on 
President  Nixon’s  visit  to  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia,  President  Ford’s  trip  to  Japan, 
and  the  Ali-Foreman  heavj'weight  title 
fight  in  Zaire. 

In  the  field  of  sports,  Gallagher  said 
that  “as  teams  and  leagues  continued 
to  proliferate  in  the  now-familiar 
sports  explosion,  emphasis  on  sports 
coverage  moved  away  from  the  routine 
game  story  to  overview  and  investi¬ 
gative  articles,  along  with  a  broader 
and  more  interesting  presentation  of 
major  events.” 

AP  World  services,  the  report  w-ent 
on,  continued  its  12-year  growth  by 
adding  more  than  200  new  subscribers 
in  more  than  50  countries  and  terri¬ 
tories.  On  the  broadcast  side,  a  new 
serv’ice — .\PRadio — began  Oct.  1  with 
190  stations  receiving  the  voice  and 
actualities  report. 


Editorial  page  staff  team 
creates  Bicentennial  feature 


Editorial  cartoonist  Jeff  MacNelly  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
the  paper’s  editorial  page  editor  Ross 
Mackenzie  have  created  a  Bicentennial 
feature  which  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  selling  nationally. 

“We  Hold  'These  Truths”  is  a  three- 
a-week  feature  in  text  and  illustration. 
MacNelly,  27,  won  the  Pulitzer  for  his 
editorial  cartoons  in  1972,  having 
joined  the  News  Leader  two  years  ear¬ 
lier. 

In  planning  illustrations  for  the  fea¬ 
ture,  MacNelly  said  he  will  try  to  draw 
what  a  newspaper  photographer  would 
have  seen  at  the  time. 

Mackenzie,  33,  has  been  with  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  since  1965, 
first  as  a  reporter.  He  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  in  1969. 

In  previewing  the  block  of  text  he 
will  write  for  “We  Hold  These  Truths”, 
Mackenzie  comments  that  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  were  probably  “the  only 
first-rate  political  philosophers  this  na¬ 
tion  ever  had  .  .  .  perhaps  through  an 
examination  of  the  Revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod  we  can  discover  the  truths  that 


Wc  Hold  These  Truths... 

A  Chronicle  of  America 


*  ^  ’  James  Madison: 

'How  different  is  the 
spirit  of  Virginia  from  that 
'  of  New  York.  [In  Virginia)  a 
fellow  was  lately  tarred  and 
feathered  for  threatening 
one  [of]  our  county  commit¬ 
tees  with  disrespect ;  in  New 
York  they  insult  the  whole 
colony  and  continent  with 


will  help  us  explain  what  Shakespeare 
called  ‘this  ignorant  present.’  ” 

Twice  a  week  the  feature  is  in  full 
format  with  text  by  Mackenzie  describ¬ 
ing  a  Revolutionary  event  on  its  200th 
anniversary  day,  and  once  a  week  the 
feature  is  reduced  format  with  a  quote 
from  the  period  and  a  thumbnail 
sketch. 


Ad  revenues  total  $8  billion 


Advertising  revenues  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  gained  6.9%  in  December,  bring¬ 
ing  total  dollar  volume  for  the  full 
year  1974  to  the  $8.0  billion  mark,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.  Newspaper  ad  revenues 
for  the  year  were  up  5.3%. 

Retail  advertising  revenues,  the  larg¬ 
est  categor>%  led  the  gains,  up  12.6% 
in  December  and  7.5%  for  the  12 
months.  Retail  ad  revenues  reached 
$4.55  billion  in  1974. 

National  ad  revenues  gained  11.2% 
in  December  and  7.4%  for  the  year  to 


attain  $1.19  billion.  National’s  largest 
component,  general  advertising  reve¬ 
nues,  gained  11.6%  in  December  and 
the  automotive  classification  went 
ahead  to  8.2%. 

Classified  ads  were  down  6.7%  in  De¬ 
cember  but  increased  0.3%  for  the  year 
to  reach  $2.26  billion  in  1974. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  are  based  on  meas¬ 
urements  of  newspaper  advertising  lin¬ 
age  by  Media  Records  Inc.  in  its  64  in¬ 
dex  cities,  plus  other  data. 
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St.  Louis  P-D  to  leave  out 
some  crime  news  details 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Ground  rules  for  the  publishing  of 
crime  stories  including  a  tightening  of 
procedures  emerged  from  a  newsroom 
conference  at  the  St.  Lords  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch. 

The  managing  editor’s  tightening  of 
procedures  in  connection  with  crime 
stories  included  an  order  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  identification  of  burglary 
victims,  and  losses  will  be  reported. 

But  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  even 
imply  that  valuables  were  overlooked. 
In  addition,  addresses  will  be  given 
but  in  block  numbers  rather  than  in 
specific  numbers,  Bransted  reported. 

In  another  area,  a  person  who  offers 
information  about  a  crime  will  be 
identified  only  as  “a  witness”  Excep¬ 
tions  will  be  made  only  when  the  story’ 
is  rated  as  a  major  one  and  the  city 
desk  has  done  some  diligent  checking 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  witness’s  name 
and  address — given  as  a  block  number. 

There  will  be  no  identifications  in 
stories  where  publicity  might  tend  to 
degrade  the  victim.  This  applies  speci¬ 
fically  to  sex  crimes  and  protects  both 
male  and  female  victims.  An  exception 
will  be  made  in  cases  in  which  the 
victim  comes  forward  to  be  identified. 


Victims  of  random  street  crimes  will 
continue  to  be  identified  and  the  site 
of  the  crime  will  be  reported. 

Bill  Bransted,  the  paper’s  Reader 
Advocate  who  attended  the  conference, 
said  there  have  been  protests  about 
this,  as  well  as  addresses  of  burglary 
victims,  but  the  protests  don’t  stand 
up  under  newsroom  scrutiny.  They  may 
be  valid,  but  the  reporting  function 
has  greater  weight. 

A  news  story  that  told,  for  example, 
of  a  purse  snatching  in  a  county  shop¬ 
ping  center  might  have  some  value,  but 
not  much.  Naming  the  victim  estab¬ 
lishes  credibility;  pinpointing  the  scene 
of  the  crime  alerts  readers  to  areas  of 
potential  danger. 

Lack  of  detail  might  spare  some 
person  unwanted  publicity,  buf  it  de¬ 
prives  many  more  persons  of  the  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Reporters  make  much  of  this, 
and  properly  so,  Bransted,  a  veteran  re¬ 
porter  himself,  said. 

Elastic  guidelines 

By  some  standards,  Post-Dispatch 
guidelines  are  too  elastic,  in  Brand- 
sted’s  view — too  permissive.  In  one 


school  of  thought,  it  is  held  that  a 
newspaper  has  a  duty  to  publish  all  the 
facts  about  any  crime,  even  rape,  that 
comes  to  its  attention.  There  are  two 
responsibilities,  in  this  view — the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  newspaper  to  keep 
the  community  informed,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  community  to  take 
what  action  is  needed  to  protect  itself 
from  the  wrongs  and  the  results  of  the 
wrongs  reported  by  the  paper. 

That  is  a  hard-nosed  approach,  and 
it  isn’t  much  favored  in  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  newsroom,  Bransted  observed. 
The  other  approach,  anonimity  and 
blurring  of  detail,  doesn’t  have  many 
advocates,  either.  Most  prefer  to  rally 
around  the  Rule  of  Reason.  This  rule 
implies  many  things;  one  of  them  is 
the  fact  that  no  rule  can  cover  all  the 
contingencies  in  a  sensitive  news  area. 

Editors  and  reporters  recognize  this. 
They  are  indoctrinated  in  the  rights  o^f 
the  readers  and  they  are  no  notice 
about  the  victims. 

When  in  doubt,  they  will  leave  it  out. 
That  is  the  word  from  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  Evarts  A. 
Graham,  Jr. 

• 

Parade  in  Jacksonville 

The  Florida  Times-Union  &  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal  will  start  distribution 
of  Parade  on  March  23rd.  Parade  is 
now  distributed  by  109  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  ABC  circulation 
of  19,072,005. 


Laser-Graph®  is  no  half-way,  stop-gap  measure. 
It’s  the  key  to  electronic  publishing.  When  you 
buy  the  turn-key  Laser-Graph,  you’ve  bought  your 
last  phototypesetting  machine.  When  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper  world  is  ready  for  keystroke- 
to-plate  operation,  multiplexing,  and  satellite 
printing,  Laser-Graph  will  be  out  ahead.  Far 
ahead. 


LASER  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS5= 

Tomorrow’s  Process  for  Today’s  Presses 
Minuteman  Drive,  Longfellow  Center,  Sudbury,  MA  01776  •  (617)  358-4725 
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Gannett  drops 
three  papers 
in  Florida 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  reduced  their  news¬ 
paper  holdings  by  three  last  week. 

Gannett,  which  had  consisted  of  52 
dailies,  closed  the  Melbourne  (Fla.) 
Ei'ening  Times  and  the  Titusville 
(Fla.)  Star  Adx'ocate,  and  sold  the  tri¬ 
weekly  Brooksville  (Fla.)  Sun-Joumal 
to  Park  Newspapers  of  Florida  Inc.  for 
$550,000  in  cash  and  notes. 

Gloria  N.  Biggs,  who  became  Gan- 
nett’s  first  woman  editor  and  publisher 
when  she  was  named  to  that  post  in 
1973  at  the  Evening  Times  and  Robert 
H.  Hudson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Star  .4dvocate,  said  they  will  start 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  communities 
formerly  served  by  the  two  papers. 

Brevard  County  also  is  served  by 
Gannett’s  Today  nexvspaper,  published 
at  Cocoa  Beach. 

Economy  blamed 

The  publishers  blamed  the  skidding 
economy  for  the  closings,  saying  their 
communities  could  not  support  daily 
afternoon  newspapers. 

Ed  Manassah,  managing  editor  of 
the  5,400-circulation  Star  .\dvocate, 
said  17  persons  would  be  released  with 
two  weeks  pay  plus  one  week  for  every 
year  of  service.  Two  other  employes 
were  placed  with  Today,  also  owned 
by  Cape  Publications. 

“We’re  interviewing  the  laid-off 
workers  with  Gannett  and  also  search¬ 
ing  outside  for  them,”  Manassah  said. 

Miss  Biggs  said  15  persons  were  re¬ 
leased  at  6,000-circulation  Evening 
Times.  She  said  several  others  were 
being  retained  by  the  Gannett  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  Brooksville  weekly  was  acquired 
by  Gannett  in  October  1973.  There  had 
been  reports  that  the  paper  would  be¬ 
come  a  daily. 

.411  three  newspapers  were  operated 
by  Cape  Publications  Inc.  of  Florida, 
a  Gannett  subsidiary. 

McGoff  purchases 
Illinois  newspaper 

Chanute  Publishing  Company,  a 
newly-formed  subsidiary  of  the  Sacra- 
mexito  (Calif.)  Union,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Rantoxd  Press,  of  Rantoul, 
Illinois.  The  announcement  was  made 
by  John  P.  McGoff,  publisher  of  the 
Union  and  president  of  Panax  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Panax  Publishing,  headed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  James  A.  Linen,  IV,  will  manage 
the  Rantoul  Press  in  cooperation  with 
Glenn  Hansen,  former  owner.  Hansen 
will  remain  as  publisher  and  no  ma¬ 
jor  personnel  or  policy  changes  are 
being  contemplated. 


New  daily  started 
by  Marietta  Journal 

South  Fulton  (Ga.)  Today,  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  will  begin  publication 
February  26. 

Otis  A.  Brumby,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily 
Journal,  Today  and  Neighbor  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  said  the  new  daily  new’spa- 
per,  to  be  published  Monday  through 
Friday,  will  be  headquartered  in  the 
south  Fulton  area. 

Neighbor  Newspapers,  Inc.  now  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Southside  Neighbor,  the  East 
Point  Neighbor,  the  College  Park 
Neighbor,  the  Hapeville  Neighbor  and 
the  IFc.sf  End  Neighbdr  in  the  greater 
south  Fulton  area.  When  South  Fulton 
Today  begins  publication,  the  weekly 
newspapers  will  be  combined  with  the 
reeular  Wednesday  editions  of  Today. 

South  Fulton  Today  wall  serve  the 
cities  of  East  Point,  College  Park, 
Hapeville,  and  the  unincorporated 
south  Fulton  area. 

State  and  national  news,  features 
and  photographs  will  be  provided  by 
United  Press  International.  South  Ful¬ 
ton  Today  wall  be  a  subscriber  to  both 
United  Press  International  worldwide 
news  wire  service  and  telephoto  serv¬ 
ice. 

South  Fulton  Today  will  be  printed 
at  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal’s  cen¬ 
tralized  production  facility  in  Mari¬ 
etta  which  includes  modern  computer¬ 
ized  photo  composition  equipment  and 
a  high-speed  offset  press  wnth  full  color 
capabilities.  The  newspaper  will  be 
linked  to  the  production  plant  by  mod¬ 
ern  facsimile  equipment,  enabling  the 
news  staff  to  transmit  late  breaking 
news  copy  almost  instantaneously. 

• 

Newsprint  use  drops 
1.3%,  ANPA  reports 

.4ccording  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  .4ssociation,  total  esti¬ 
mated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  for 
1974  was  10,363,148  tons — 1.3%  less 
than  1973. 

ANP.4  said  consumption  was  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  economy  as  well  as  in- 
plant  newsprint  conservation  measures 
implemented  by  publishers  as  a  result 
of  the  newsprint  shortage  in  1973,  the 
continuing  tight  supply  in  1974,  and 
rapidly  rising  prices.  .4NPA  said  it  has 
been  estimated  that  about  500,000  tons 
of  newsprint  was  saved  due  to  con¬ 
servation  steps. 

Canadian  newsprint  production  for 
the  year  w^as  up  8.8%  over  1973  and 
their  shipments  to  the  U.S.  increased 
5.6%.  U.S.  production  and  shipments 
to  the  U.S.  for  the  year  were  dowm 
2.6%  and  3.5%  respectively. 

Imports  from  Finland  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  215,983  tons  compared  to  381,- 
000  tons  in  1973 — a  decline  of  43%. 


Speidel  buys 
2  Minn,  dailies 
for  $8  million 

Sale  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times 
and  the  Little  Falls  (Minn.)  Tran¬ 
script,  to  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
announced  January  31  by  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Schilplin  for  the  estate  of  her 
late  husband,  and  by  Rollan  D.  Melton, 
Speidel  president. 

The  St.  Cloud  Times  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  29,700  and 
the  Little  Falls  Transcript  of  6.700. 
The  newspapers  were  owned  by  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Schilplin,  who  died  September 
4,  1974.  Schilplin  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Sue,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and  by 
his  son,  Frederick  C.  Schilplin  III,  of 
the  St.  Cloud  Times  staff. 

Group  expands 

Acquisition  of  the  Schilplin  news¬ 
papers  expands  the  Speidel  group  to 
13  daily  and  5  Sunday  newspapers  in 
9  states  with  total  daily  circulation  of 
approximately  330,000. 

A  price  of  $8  million  in  cash  will  be 
paid  for  the  operating  assets  of  the 
newspapers,  Melton  said. 

Melton  said  that  Clarence  Belanger, 
general  manager  of  the  Times,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  position.  Belanger  has 
been  wdth  the  Times  for  42  years. 

Belanger  announced  that  planj^for  a 
new  Times  building  have  been  approved 
by  Speidel  new’spapers.  Construction  is 
planned  to  begin  early  this  year. 

Melton  said  that  the  Times  and  Tran¬ 
script  will  be  operated  autonomously 
by  present  executives  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Closing  of  the  sale  is  anticipated  by 
March  1  following  probate  court  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  transaction. 

Group’s  history 

The  Speidel  group  started  in  1921 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Iowa  City 
(low’a)  Press-Citizen  by  Merritt  C. 
Speidel  and  his  associates.  The  group 
grew  to  eight  newspapers  by  1950  and 
three  more  joined  the  group  in  the 
1960’s.  The  company  was  owned  by 
active  and  retired  executives  prior  to 
its  first  public  offering  of  stock  No¬ 
vember  of  1972. 

New’spapers  in  the  group,  with  cir¬ 
culation  in  parentheses,  are  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  (38,789), 
Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  (16,693), 
Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen  (17,- 
114),  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader 
(50,884),  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune 
(13,794),  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan  (15,- 
009),  Reno  Evening  Gazette  (24,391) 
and  Nevada  State  Joximal  (24,006)  in 
Reno,  and  the  Stockton  Record  (53,- 
374),  Salinas  Californian  (22,956),  and 
Visalia  Times-Delta  (16,824),  all  in 
California. 
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Tax  commission 
rules  against 
S.C.  publishers 

South  Carolina  newspapers  search¬ 
ing  for  tax  relief  have  lost  their  col¬ 
lective  battle  before  the  S.C.  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  classified  as  non-manu¬ 
facturers,  but  may  get  to  write  off 
production  machinery  and  equipment 
quicker  than  they  now  can. 

In  what  emerged  as  a  compromise, 
the  Tax  Commission  ruled  that  news¬ 
papers  using  half  or  more  of  their 
property  for  publishing  are  manufac¬ 
turers  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
state’s  9.5  percent  assessment  ratio. 

The  ruling  said  that  newspapers  us¬ 
ing  less  than  half  of  their  property  for 
issuing  a  publication  will  continue  to  be 
assessed  by  local  property  tax  officials. 

Tax  Commission  Chairman  Robert 
C.  Wasson  said  30  of  the  32  newspapers 
which  appealed  to  the  commission  on 
the  question  use  more  than  half  of  their 
property  for  issuing  publications. 

Those  newspapers — mostly  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  publications — which  have 
their  papers  printed  under  contract  by 
other  publishing  companies — will  also 
escape  the  state’s  assessment,  Wasson 
said. 

“Quite  a  few  weekly  papers  were  re¬ 
leased  because  they  don’t  have  their 


own  printing  facilities,”  Wasson  said. 
Their  property  will  be  taxed  locally  as 
commercial  property. 

Newspapers  won  at  least  half  a  loaf 
when  the  commission  agreed  to  a 
shorter  life  on  machinerj’^  when  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  it  is  allowed  more  rapid  de¬ 
preciation  by  the  federal  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  (IRS). 

The  tax  commission  now  allow's  an 
11-year  life  on  printing  and  other 
equipment  now,  Wasson  said.  Newspa¬ 
per  publishers  had  requested  a  nine- 
year  life  span  so  they  could  write  off 
the  equipment  for  tax  purposes 
quicker. 

“When  their  records  show  that  IRS 
gives  them  a  shorter  life  on  a  majority 
of  their  facilities,  we  will  accept  that,” 
Wasson  explained. 

Wasson  said  there  was  a  “possibility” 
that  the  new  depreciation  rule  will  give 
newspaper  publishers  a  tax  break,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  use  modern  electronic 
equipment.  “I’m  not  sure  of  its  life, 
but  I  understand  it  is  shorter,”  the 
chairman  said.  “We  will  have  to  wait 
until  they  furnish  proof  of  that.” 

Ruling  on  a  specific  case,  the  com¬ 
mission  agreed  to  allow  the  new  build¬ 
ing  housing  Multi-Media  Inc.  offices  in 
Greenville  to  remain  under  local  tax 
assessment,  but  ordered  the  production 
plant  which  publishes  the  Greenville 
News  and  Greenville  Piedmont  assessed 
at  the  state  rate. 

Real  property  is  currently  assessed 
in  Greenville  County  at  five  percent. 


just  over  half  of  what  the  state  assess¬ 
ment  would  be. 

Newspapers  are  currently  exempt  by 
law  from  the  state’s  four  percent  sales 
tax  on  grounds  that  they  are  manufac¬ 
turers.  .attempts  to  remove  the  restric¬ 
tion  failed  in  the  waning  days  of  the 
1974  General  Assembly. 

rrU  sells  property 
to  Greenspun 

The  building  and  land  occupied  by 
the  Colorado  Springs  Sun  has  been  sold 
to  owner  Henry  Greenspun  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Tvpographical  Union  for 
$225,000. 

The  sale  includes  a  press  valued  at 
$65,000,  furniture,  $5,000;  $30,000 

worth  of  Boise  Cascade  stock  held  by 
the  ITU. 

Greenspun  purchased  the  Sun  several 
years  ago  from  the  ITU  which  had  op¬ 
erated  the  publication  as  the  Free 
Press  at  a  loss  since  the  early  1950s. 


Money  for  hospital 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  presented 
Philadelphia’s  Children  hospital  with  a 
check  for  $16,428,  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  an  ongoing  Inquirer  subscription 
campaign.  Since  the  campaign  began, 
the  newspaper  has  presented  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  more  than  $360,000. 
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Advertising  Scene 

Newspaper  ad  rate  policies 
criticized  by  retail  agency 


By  Daiiifd  L.  Lionel 

“Newspapers’  archaic  procedures  are 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  their  arch 
rival  for  retail  business — tv”  according 
to  vicepresident  and  account  supervisor 
Angelo  C.  LaValle,  Sawdon  &  Bess, 
Inc. 

LaValle  who  has  supervised  the  1000 
outlet  Kinney  Shoe  chain  account  for 
the  past  7  years  said  there  are  notable 


exceptions,  “but  by  and  large  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  who  place  retail 
business  results  in  waste  and  confu¬ 
sion,”  he  said. 

While  newspapers  presently  only  re¬ 
ceive  about  5%  of  the  Kinney  adver¬ 
tising  budget,  with  the  balance  in  tv 
and  radio,  LaValle  said  newspapers 
could  easily  double  or  triple  their  share 
if  they  didn’t  make  things  so  tough 


for  the  growing  roster  of  agencies  who 
are  involved  with  retail  accounts. 

He  cited  a  recent  example  where 
Sawdon  &  Bess  placed  a  price-ofF  pro¬ 
motion  for  Kinney  in  many  newspapers. 
A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Wool- 
worth’s,  Kinney  enjoys  the  blanket 
contract  rate  of  its  parent  company 
and  accordingly  this  rate  was  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  insert  order.  Not  only  did 
many  newspapers  refuse  to  grant  the 
Woolworth  contract  rate,  “Some  news¬ 
papers,”  LaValle  said,  “even  refused  to 
permit  the  local  rate  even  though  the 
ads  had  local  addresses.” 

He  said  the  refusal  of  the  local  rate 
was  explained  on  the  basis  that  the 
ad  having  come  through  a  national 
agency  must  receive  the  national  rate. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  no  agency 
commission  was  requested  or  expected. 
Presently,  LaValle  explains,  “the  ad¬ 
vertiser  pays  the  agency  a  fee  for  its 
placement  of  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  over  and  above  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  rate — which  further  alienates  cli¬ 
ents  from  newspapers  as  radio  and  tv 
pay  full  agency  commission  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  rate.” 

To  meet  the  new’spapers’  require¬ 
ment  for  obtaining  the  local  rate,  in 
many  cases  the  agency  has  to  go 
through  the  expensive  and  w'asteful 
procedure  of  sending  the  advertising 
material  and  the  insert  order  to  the 
local  retail  outlet  in  a  given  market 
who  sends  it  along  to  his  local  news¬ 
paper.,  “This,  in  its  turn,”  LaValle 
pointed  out,  “leads  to  further  com¬ 
plications  and  expenses  for  both  the 
agency,  the  newspaper  and  the  client.” 

He  gave  an  example  of  w’here  the 
local  store  manager  who  has  a  discre¬ 
tionary  budget  may  have  placed  an  ad 
and  have  been  30  or  60  days  behind  in- 
payment.  This  results  in  a  call  to  the 
agency  saying  the  chain-wide  promo¬ 
tion  ad  is  being  held  out.  Furthermore 
when  the  bill  for  the  ad  is  sent  to  the 
individual  store  instead  of  to  the 
agency,  the  store  manager  must  for¬ 
ward  it  to  his  regional  manager  who  in 
turn  sends  it  to  New  York  company 
headquarters  frequently  resulting  in 
payment  by  the  company  and  duplicate 
payment  by  the  agency. 

“Is  it  easier  to  place  retail  adver¬ 
tising  on  local  tv  stations?”  he  was 
asked.  His  answer  was  “Yes.”  He  said 
“When  you  negotiate  a  rate  you  pay 
that  rate  and  get  a  commission.  'The 
retailer  cannot  get  a  lower  rate  if 
billed  directly.” 

“Furthermore,  the  sooner  newspa¬ 
pers  adopt  standardized  printing  pro¬ 
cedures — ^letterpress  vs.  offset,  if  that 
could  ever  be  achieved,  the  sooner  they 
can  expect  a  bigger  play  from  cost 
conscious  retail  chains.”  Recently  La¬ 
Valle  had  occasion  to  place  full  color 
ads  in  six  markets.  Five  ran  in  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  but  the  sixth  was  an 
offset  magazine  section  requiring  spe¬ 
cial  plates.  “The  production  costs  for 
that  newspaper  exceeded  the  space 
cost,”  he  said,  “.  .  .  a  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  client.” 
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consultants  to 
management  on 
recruitment 
problems 


WILLIAM  DAVIS 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully  filled 
management  positions  with  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups  in 
every  area  of  the  country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all  size 
companies  with  salary  levels  from  $15,000  to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  search  over  a  wider  range  of  prospects  than  would 
otherwise  be  practical  or  financially  feasible.  As  management  con¬ 
sultants,  we  save  valuable  company  time,  avoid  embarrassing  internal 
or  external  “leaks”  by  protecting  client  identity  and  insure  objectivity 
in  candidate  selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible  proof  of 
the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud  to  say  a  majority  of  our  new 
assignments  come  from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  believe 
this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and  guarantee  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual  in  your 
General  Management  and  Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Editorial  areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631 
(312)693-6171 
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Writer  must  pay 
for  lying  to 
news  sources 

If  an  investigative  reporter  makes 
false  statements  about  someone  during 
the  course  of  an  investigation,  he  is 
not  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  according  to  a  decision  (Jan¬ 
uary  22)  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

An  appeals  panel  upheld  a  lower 
court  ruling  that  had  found  Theodore 
Schuchat,  free-lance  feature  writer, 
had  made  slanderous  and  malicious 
statements  to  a  news  source  while 
working  on  a  story  about  Leonard  Da¬ 
vis,  Philadelphia  Insurance  executive. 
The  lower  court  had  ordered  Schuchat 
to  pay  Davis  $1  in  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages  and  $1500  in  punitive  damages. 

In  1964,  Schuchat  began  investigat¬ 
ing  Davis  and  the  insurance  company 
he  had  founded.  Colonial  Penn.  Six 
years  later,  Schuchat  expanded  his  in¬ 
vestigations  to  include  other  organiza¬ 
tions  with  which  Davis  was  associated 
— the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  July,  1970,  Schuchat  told  two 
NE.\  officials  that  Davis  “had  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  in  New  York”, 
the  panel  noted,  when  Davis  had  in  fact 
been  acquitted  there  of  charges  in  an 
insurance  fraud  case.  The  lower  court 
judge  here  found  that  Schuchat’s  false 
statements  were  slanderous  and  made 
maliciously,  and  the  appeals  panel  af¬ 
firmed  that  decision. 

In  his  appeal,  Schuchat  contended 
that  the  “First  Amendment  mandates 
a  complete  immunity  from  liability  for 
a  slander  made  to  a  limited  number  of 
people  by  a  reporter  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  preparations  for  a  news 
story  on  a  subject  of  general  interest”. 

In  regard  to  his  special  problems  as 
an  investigative  reporter,  the  panel 
said;  “The  assertion  that  there  is  some 
special  danger  of  self-censorship  be¬ 
cause  of  the  allegedly  peculiar  nature 
of  an  investigative  reporter’s  job 
necessarily  assumes  that  the  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  must  be  allowed  to 
make  statements  in  interviews  that 
he  (or  anyone  else)  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  in  a  ‘final  context’  .  .  . 
but  we  fail  to  see  why  a  comment  on 
a  matter  of  public  interest  should  be 
any  more  protected  in  the  private 
sphere  than  it  is  in  the  public  arena”. 

The  panel  also  noted  the  finding  of 
the  lower  court  that  the  slanderous 
statements  had  been  made  “pursuant 
to  (Schuchat’s)  admitted  technique  of 
throwing  a  lot  of  things  out  in  an  in- 
teiwiew  just  to  get  a  response.” 

Schuchat  claimed  that  his  private 
statements  could  cause  less  harm  and 
be  more  easily  rebutted  than  public 
statements,  but  the  appeals  panel  found 
this  argument  unacceptable. 


The  ideas  in  this  booklet 
are  guaranteed  to  save 
you  money! 
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Harris  makes  good 
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impression  on  mid-size  papers. 


The  Harris  N-1650  press  has  caught  on  fast,  as  witness  these  comments 
from  enthusiastic  publishers  across  the  country. 

“It  has  the  color  flexibility  we  were  looking  for.” 

"Has  all  the  features  we  need  for  peak  operating  efficiency.” 

“Press  installed  and  operating  in  30  days.” 

“Easy  adjustments  and  controls  —  a  real  pressman’s  press.” 

“Top  quality  process  color  on  both  sides  of  the  web.” 

Designed  for  the  20,000  to  75,000  circulation  range,  the  four-plate¬ 
wide  N-1650  produces  up  to  112  pages  at  speeds  up  to  50,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour. 

F'or  more  information  on  the  Harris  N-1650,  or  the  four  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Web 
Press  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 
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30  reporters 
attend  first  open 
TV  A  meeting 

By  Dewey  Knudson 

An  estimated  30  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  cameramen  attended  the 
first  public  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  January 
16.  They  were  part  of  a  crowd  of  150 
persons  filling  two  rooms  at  the  prece¬ 
dent-setting  session. 

One  radio  newsman  spoke  for  many 
of  the  reporters  present  in  describing 
the  hour  and  a  half  l)oard  meeting  as 
“rather  anti-climatic.”  Calls  for  open 
TV  A  board  meetings  from  the  press, 
from  citizen  groups,  and  from  Tennes¬ 
see  Sen.  Bill  Brock  had  increased  until 
the  agency  agreed  in  December  to  open 
its  doors. 

In  discussion  of  41  agenda  items, 
only  one  dissenting  vote  was  cast  by 
any  of  the  three  TV.4  directors.  More 
than  half  of  the  items  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  informal  board  approval  before 
the  open  meeting. 

Newspapers  represented 

Some  reporters  said  they  were  pres¬ 
ent  because  the  first  open  meeting  was 
a  “historic  moment.”  Reporters  and 
TV,\  information  officials  agreed  that 
attendance  at  sub.sequent  meetings 
likely  will  be  smaller. 

Reporters  were  present  from  the 
Wanhivffton  Post,  Lonisinlle  Coririer- 
Jourval,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Nashi'ille  Tennessean,  Nashi'ille  Ban¬ 
ner,  Knoxville  Journal,  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  the  Associated  Press,  as 
well  as  newspapers  from  Bristol,  Oak 
Ridge,  and  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  and 
Whitesburg,  Ky. 

Lynn  Seeber,  TV.\  general  manager. 
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told  the  audience  at  an  afternoon  press 
conference  following  the  morning  board 
meeting  that,  “I  wouldn’t  want  you  to 
get  the  idea  that  we  changed  the  for¬ 
mat  because  we  have  open  meetings. 
We  are  making  a  conscious  effort  to 
hold  things  (business  items)  for  open 
meetings.” 

Past  policies  questioned 

Not  all  of  the  reporters  present  were 
convinced  that  TV.\  is  committed  to 
openness,  however.  -\t  the  press  con¬ 
ference,  the  TV’ A  board  was  ques¬ 
tioned  about  its  past  policy  of  closed 
sessions,  about  its  high  fees  for  pro¬ 
viding  information  from  its  files,  about 
continuing  to  make  many  decisions  in¬ 
formally  between  formal  meetings,  and 
about  its  availability  to  meet  with  cit¬ 
izens’  groups. 

.Vubrey  Wagner,  TVA  board  chair¬ 
man,  explained  that  past  meetings  had 
always  been  closed  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience. 

“There  never  was  any  interest  ex¬ 
pressed  in  opening  them  before,”  he 
said.  “My  own  conclusion  that  it  was 
time  to  open  them  resulted  when  I 
found  people  all  through  the  area  who 
I  regarded  and  still  regard  as  friends 
of  the  TV.\  idea  said  that  there  was 
maybe  something  going  on  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  we  weren’t  willing  to  tell 
the  public.  That  i.sn’t  the  case  at  all.” 

James  Bran.scome,  a  reporter  for  the 
weekly  Mountain  Eagle  in  Whitesburg, 
Ky.,  complained  that  TV.\  charges  him 
$6..50  per  hour  for  file  clerk’s  time  in 
obtaining  information  from  TV.\  files. 

Fee  explained 

Seeber  said  that  this  fee  was  due  to 
the  burden  on  TV.A  because  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  information  requested,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  “who  you  are.”  Branscome  is 
former  head  of  an  anti-strip  mining 
group  in  Kentucky,  and  half  of  TVA’s 
coal  is  strip  mined. 

Wagner  explained  the  number  of  de¬ 
cisions  made  informally  between  board 
meetings  as  necessary  for  day-to-day 
operations.  For  example,  seven  con¬ 
tracts  to  purchase  coal  were  listed  on 
the  agenda  as  having  already  been  ap¬ 
proved. 

“Basically  our  job  is  to  run  TVA,” 
VV’appier  said.  “When  we  have  coal  of¬ 
fered  to  us,  I  don’t  think  we  can  afford 
to  pass  this  up  because  we  don’t  have 
an  open  board  meeting.” 

\  woman  representing  a  group  of 
citizens  opposing  construction  of  the 
TVA  nuclear  power  plant  in  Harts- 
ville,  Tenn.,  charged  that  the  board 
was  not  available  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  group  had  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  board  members  to  express 
opposition  to  the  power  plant. 

Don  McBride,  a  board  member,  re¬ 
plied  that  the  board  does  make  itself 
available  to  the  public. 

“I  don’t  recall  once  in  nine  years 
that  any  group  has  asked  to  come  to 
my  office  or  asked  to  come  before  the 
board  of  directors  to  discuss  some  prob¬ 
lem  and  has  been  turned  down,”  he 


said,  adding  that  the  group  had  never 
asked  to  meet  with  him. 

“You’re  well  protected,  because  I  am 
everywhere,”  the  spokesman  said. 

In  another  criticism  of  TV'^.A’s  open¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  it,  a  group  of  reporters 
and  representatives  of  area  citizen  or¬ 
ganizations  released  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  Wagner  calling  the  open  meet¬ 
ing  a  “symbolic  gesture.” 

The  letter  called  on  TV’A  to  further 
open  up  the  decision-making  process 
by  opening  to  the  public  its  meetings 
with  various  advisory  groups  and  com¬ 
mittees,  including  specifically  a  group 
of  distributors  and  another  group  of 
large  indu.strial  power  users.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  letter,  TV.A  has  been  violat¬ 
ing  the  Federal  .Advisory  Committee 
.Act  of  1972,  which  requires  that  meet¬ 
ings  with  advisory  committees  be  open 
to  the  public. 

• 

Utilities  commission 
need  told  in  section 

Efforts  to  win  citizen  and  legislative 
favor  for  a  state  utilities  commission 
in  Texas  were  given  a  boost  by  a  12- 
page  tabloid  section  published  January' 
5  by  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times. 

The  front  cover  of  the  section  is  an 
editorial  calling  for  the  Texas  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  create  a  utilities  regulating 
authority  for  the  state.  Texas  is  the 
only  state  that  has  no  such  authority. 

The  section  was  the  result  of  a  three- 
month  study  by  reporter  John  DeWitt 
and  was  presented  without  advertising 
as  a  public  service. 

The  stories  and  charts  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  covered  Texas  utilities’  profits, 
quality  of  service,  litigation  against 
Bell  Telephone,  how  utilities  set  rates, 
the  inability  of  city  governments  to 
regulate,  how  other  commissions  func¬ 
tion,  alternatives  to  state  regulation 
and  the  positions  of  Texas  utility  com¬ 
panies  on  the  question. 

Utility  company  executives,  legisla¬ 
tors  and  consumers  have  praised  the 
section  as  the  most  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  that  has  been  published. 
• 

Editions  combined 

Separate  publication  of  the  Neivs- 
Palladium  and  Herald-Press  in  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich,  was  discontinued  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  1.  A  single  afternoon 
edition,  Herald-Palladium,  has  re¬ 
placed  the  two  newspapers.  The  Her¬ 
ald-Palladium  will  publish  six  days, 
Monday  through  Saturday. 

• 

Southern  photo  course 

The  26th  annual  Southern  Short 
Course  in  News  Photography  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  the  Carolinas  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  .Association  will  be  held  at  Ap¬ 
palachian  State  University  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  at  Boone  North 
Carolina  May  1-3.  The  course  is  open  to 
professionals  and  students  from  the 
Southeastern  United  States. 
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And  great  trademarks  can  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  they  are  to  the  companies  that  own 
them.  Because  they  help  ensure  that  when  you  ask  for  something  you  get  what 
you  asked  for. 

Speak  the  speech  I  pray  you,  as  I 
pronounced  it  toyou..!L.k, 

So,  in  order  to  protect  yourself,  and  us,  please  use  Xerox  as  a  proper  adjective  and  not 
as  a  verb  or  noun.  Thus,  you  can  copy  on  the  Xerox  copier  but  you  can’t  Xerox 
something.  You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  but  not  to  the  Xerox. 

Zounds!  I  was  never  so  bethump^d 
by  words.. 

We  don’t  want  to  bethump  you  with  words;  please  just  use  our  name  correctly. 
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XEROXS  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 


John  L.  Crawfxdrd  publisher  of  the 
Corbin  (Ky.)  Titnes-Tribune-'winneT  of 
the  Edwards  M.  Templin  Memorial 
Award,  given  annually  by  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader  Co. 


Eli  Adams,  former  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald — elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors. 


Ted  Findlay,  former  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald — to  editor,  Journal  Times, 
Racine,  Wise.  Bob  Bowers,  former  ac¬ 
counting  supervisor  at  the  Cleveland 
Press — to  controller.  Journal  Times, 
succeeding  Norm  Albeck  who  is  re¬ 
tiring.  Wally  Cooper,  composing  room 
superintendent — to  production  man¬ 
ager;  Dick  Jarvis,  foreman,  succeeds 
him  as  superintendent. 


James  B.  Horton,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  CRM,  Inc. — to  general  manager 
of  the  National  Observer. 


CIRCULATORS — A  panel  of  circulation  executives  participated  in  a  round  table 
discussion  at  the  annual  salesmeeting  of  Berkley-Small  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala.  They  were; 
(left  to  right)  Ron  Anderson,  circulation  director,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Tom  Sherrill, 
circulation  manager,  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  and  Journal,  first  vicepresident.  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association;  Charles  Willisson,  sales  manager,  Berkley-Small; 
Bob  Hendrich,  president,  Berkley-Small;  Bob  Cullinan,  circulation  manager,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Leo  Kelly,  assistant  circulation  manager,  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  January  discussion  centered  on  the  problems  and  trends  in  circulation.  Carrier 
and  management  turnover,  the  economy,  and  product  development  were  the  topics  of 
discussion.  Service  and  salesmanship  were  agreed  on  as  being  the  key  element  in  holding 
readers  interest.  Also  taking  part  in  the  meeting  were:  Ed  Estlow,  general  business 
manager,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Ray  Mack,  assistant  to  general  business  manager, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Larry  Leser,  financial  vicepresident,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  and  Earl  Anderson,  vicepresident  and  general  manager.  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 


Paul  W.  Harvey,  Jr.  AP  correspon¬ 
dent,  Salem,  Ore. — retired  after  more 
than  37  years  on  the  job. 

*  *  » 

Eleanor  M.  Fours,  secretary  and 
director,  Hamilton-Landis  Associates, 
Inc. — named  vicepresident/ treasurer. 


/  DID  YOU  SWIPS  \ 
[  THE  OFFICE  COPY  ) 
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Ed  Long,  Capitol  Hill  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner — named 
deputy  press  secretary  to  Tennessee 
Governor  Ray  Blanton. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Allison,  Jr.,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Tele¬ 
gram — named  publisher  and  president 
to  succeed  his  late  father. 


Barbara  McLintock,  reporter  for 
the  Vancouver  Province — elected  first 
woman  president  of  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Legislative  Press  Gallery. 


Frank  Perrotta,  Jr.,  copy  editor, 
Boston  Globe  morning  copy  desk  — 
named  night  financial  layout-makeup 
editor. 


Brian  Usher,  28 — from  the  Colum¬ 
bus  bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  to  the  Columbus  bureau  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal.  George  E.  Con¬ 
don,  Jr.,  26,  replaces  him  at  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  statehouse  bureau.  Condon, 
son  of  long-time  PD  columnist  George 
E.  Condon,  Sr.,  was  a  staff  writer  in 
Cleveland. 


Ron  Tennant,  advertising  manager 
for  Panorama^  Morgantown  (Wa.) 
Dominion-Post  Sunday  supplement — 
to  advertising  manager  of  the  papers. 


Gary  Gerlach,  former  staff  writer 
for  the  National  Observer — named  sec¬ 
retary  and  general  counsel  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Co. 


Chan  Cochran,  32 — from  the  state¬ 
house  bureau  of  the  Cohimbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  to  adminstrative  assistant  for 
recently  inaugurated  Ohio  Governor 
James  Rhodes.  Robert  Ruth,  32,  moves 
from  staff  writer  to  replace  Cochran. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Francis  E.  La  Rose  research  direc¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  sales  development, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service — to  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  Stuart  Swann 
takes  over  his  former  position. 
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Charles  A.  Betts,  general  manager 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — as¬ 
sumed  additional  duties  as  editor  with 
resignation  of  Don  0.  Noel,  Jr. 


Hoenecke  resigns  post 
at  MGD  Graphic  Systen 

LloiT)  Robertson,  district  editor,  the  Karl  F.  Hoenecke  has  resigned  as 
Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times — to  editor  of  president  of  MGD  Graphic  Systems  to 
the  editorial  page,  succeeding  Jack  become  chairman,  president  and  chief 
Gearin  who  has  retired.  executive  officer  of  Federal  Sign  and 

♦  *  *  Signal  corporation  of  Blue  Island, 

How'ard  Nicks,  advertising  director  Illinois, 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  Steven  C.  Classon,  executive  vice- 
Oklahoman — named  business  manager  president,  will  assume  the  responsibili- 
of  the  two  papers.  ties  previously  held  by  Hoenecke. 
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Charles  E.  Hayes,  editor  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. — resig^ned.  He  had  been 
publisher,  but  had  not  held  that  title 
in  recent  months. 


Bill  Weaver,  Niagara  Falla  (N.Y.) 
Gazette — to  general  foreman  for  the 
composing  room.  Richard  B.  Stone — 
to  assistant  pressroom  foreman. 


Kenneth  A.  Knox,  executive  editor 
of  Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. — resigned  Jan.  31. 


Arthur  C.  Mitz,  formerly  with 
Odin,  Inc.  in  public  relations — named 
editor  of  the  Yucca  Valley  (Calif.)  Hi- 
Desert  Star. 


Lee  H.  Schmitt — to  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Paddock  Publications, 
Inc.  He  was  former  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star. 


Jason  K.  Warden,  formerly  with  the 
Copley  New’spapers — to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner. 


Mary  Trainor,  city  editor  of  the 
Banning  (Calif.)  Record-Gazette  — 
named  managing  editor. 


Martin  S.  Zonis,  formerly  with  the 
promotion  dept,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  St.  Petersburg  Times — named  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Springfield, 
Mass  Newspapers. 


Robert  W.  Phelps,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  local  news  of  the  Boston 
Globe — to  assistant  executive  editor 
for  news. 


Bill  Stall,  previously  AP  Calif¬ 
ornia  political  writer — named  press 
officer  to  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown. 


John  J.  Barrett,  assistant  news 
editor  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — 
promoted  to  makeup  editor. 


Ron  Moss,  manager  of  special  ad¬ 
vertising  projects  for  the  New  York 
Times — to  resort  and  travel  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


Dorman  E.  Cordell,  chief  of  AP 
Denver  bureau — to  chief  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  bureau.  He  succeeds  Richard 
W.  Daw,  who  is  his  replacement  in 
Denver. 


MaTTHETW  DuDEK,  reporter-copy-  The  reception  for  company  officials  and  in¬ 
reader  for  the  Observer-Dispatch,  vited  guests  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  acti- 
Utica.,  N.Y. — to  suburban  editor  of  cities  planned  for  the  year-long  celebration. 

the  papers.  ^  William  R.  Kreh,  assistant  editor, 

_  -.yr  Navy  Times — named  editor. 

Paul  V.  Miner,  president  of  the 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star — named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company.  William  W.  Baker, 
editor  and  executive  vicepresident, 
succeeds  him  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Richard  L.  Hatton — 
to  assistant  general  manager,  George 
R.  Burg,  managing  editor — to  associ¬ 
ate  editor;  Tom  Eblen,  city  editor  of 
the  Star — to  managing  editor  of  the 
Star;  Donald  D.  Jones,  city  editor  of 
the  Times — to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times;  Michael  D.  Miller, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Star — to 
city  editor;  Paul  Haskins,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Times — to  city  editor; 

Cass  Peterson,  copy  editor  on  the  Star 
— to  assistant  city  editor. 


Kenneth  J.  Braddick,  UPI  New 
York — named  editor  of  an  expanded 
international  UPI  desk  in  NY  handling 
news  for  UPI  clients  outside  U.S. 


Tom  Ingram,  former  editor  of  Nash¬ 
ville  magazine — named  business  news 
writer,  Nashville  Banner. 


Newspapers  •  books  • 
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How  they  have  shaped 
our  history  and  culture 


Swanson  retires 

Harold  E.  Swanson,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch  and  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  who  in  1938  set  up  a  joint  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  plan  for  the  two  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers,  retired  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24. 

Swanson,  who  said  that  the  combin¬ 
ing  of  the  two  advertising  departments 
was  the  first  joint  identical  market 
venture  in  the  newspaper  business,  had 
been  in  the  newspaper  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  Moline  and  Rock  Island  for  46 
years. 

He  is  succeeded  by  A1  Roels,  who 
will  have  the  general  ad  manager  title 
for  both  the  Dispatch  and  Argus. 


JohnTebbel 


News  dept,  realigned 

Reorganization  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk  to  provide  more  comprehensive 
coverage  of  Central  Louisiana  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  managing  editor  Adras  La- 
Borde. 

Jim  Butler,  who  has  been  city  editor, 
became  metro  editor  and  Ron  Grant 
moved  from  state  editor  to  assistant 
metro  editor.  Wallace  Anthony  is  now 
wire  editor.  Cecil  Williams,  assistant 
managing  editor  will  coordinate  the 
output  of  the  metro  and  wire  desks. 

Elizabeth  Roberts  will  become  editor 
of  the  Focus  section  which  will  replace 
the  women’s  pages.  She  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 


The  first  integrated  history  of 
all  the  media.  “An  absolutely 
splendid  recapitulation... 
anecdotal,  well-written, 
comprehensive.” 

—  Chicago  Tribune  Book  World 
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This  8"  magnetic  disc  and  Shaffstall  get  rid  of  messy 
paper  tape  forever . . .  records  8  hours  of  wire  . . . 
and  retrieves  any  story  in  less  than  12  seconds 


Imagine  the  sheer  luxury,  not  to 
mention  the  economy,  of  retriev¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  wire  service 
story  without  ever  having  to  touch 
an  inch  of  paper  tape  Which  is 
what  you  can  do  when  you  have 
a  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc  system 
electronically  recording  wire 
service  for  you. 

When  the  editing  terminal 
retrieves  the  story  from  the  disc, 
there  are  no  mistakes  such  as  the 
errors  that  frequently  occur  with 
paper  tape  readers.  All  you  do  is 
dial  the  story  number.  Never 
again  will  you  waste  time  cutting, 
rolling  and  pegging  paper  tape. 

One  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc 
can  record  200,000  characters 


without  error  or  breakdown — no 
capstan  trouble  with  a  magnetic 
disc  system.  Even  “raw”  material 
savings  is  substantial.  Discs  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again — up 
to  a  fantastic  one  billion  charac¬ 
ters!  Switch  from  a  mountain  of 
paper  tape  to  a  simple  8"  mag¬ 
netic  disc  in  less  than  one  day. 
Save  time,  money  and  tempers. 
Phone  or  send  for  our  Bulletin  . 


Hawaii  Senate 
considers  bill  on 
media  control 

The  Hawaii  State  government  con¬ 
tinued  its  battle  with  the  press  last 
month  (January  21).  This  time  it  was 
in  the  form  of  a  state  Senate  bill  call¬ 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Media 
Responsibility  Commission  to  oversee 
complaints  and  make  fines  against  local 
newspapers,  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Introduced  by  State  Senator  John  J. 
Hulten  and  nine  others,  the  bill  calls 
for  the  formation  of  “a  media  responsi¬ 
bility  commission”  composed  of  seven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  for  staggered  terms. 

According  to  the  hill,  the  commission 
if  formed  would  have  the  power  to 
determine  if  statements  by  media  ad¬ 
vocating  any  opinion  has  caused  harm 
to  any  group  or  individual.  If  so,  the 
hill  states,  the  commission  would  have 
the  right  to  levy  an  undetermined  fine 
payable  to  the  state. 

Media  protcrsl 

The  bill  also  gives  the  commission 
the  right  to  set  up  a  mechanism  un¬ 
der  which  groups  or  individuals  can 
protest  any  statement  made  by  the 
media.  Under  the  proposed  system,  the 
commission  would  be  able  to  review  all 
complaints  and  act  on  them  within  60 
days. 

It  would  also  allow  any  complaining 
party  to  ask  for  a  hearing  on  the  com¬ 
mission’s  decision. 

The  bill  also  suggests  that  under 
governing  rules  for  the  commission, 
the  group  should: 

— prescribe  procedures  so  that  state¬ 
ments  made  by  more  than  one  media 
group  could  be  treated  by  a  single 
declaration  and  statement; 

— prescribe  procedures  for  the  sub¬ 
mission.  distribution,  review  and  ap¬ 
proval/disapproval  of  a  statement; 

— establish  criteria  to  determine 
whether  a  statement  is  acceptable  or 
not; 

— prescribe  procedures  for  informing 
the  public  of  its  determination, 
j  The  bill  is  just  part  of  a  series  of 
j  legislative  or  governmental  actions 
I  taken  within  the  last  year.  During 
I  January.  State  Senator  Duke  Kawa- 
j  saki  called  upon  government  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  for  possi¬ 
ble  windfall  profits  through  ad  rate 
hikes.  (E&P,  January  25) 
j  Earlier  in  the  year  Mayor  Frank  F. 

I  Fasi  proposed  that  newspapers  be  put 
I  under  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
'  and  controlled.  That  proposal,  however, 
,  was  dropped  when  the  state’s  attorney 
general  informed  Fasi  that  such  a  pro- 
!  posal  would  probably  be  found  uncon- 
I  stitutional. 


Shaffst:all  Corporat:ion 

5149  East  65th  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 
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PIsnt  •  equipment 

Voltage  fluctuation  and  control 


The  Italian  physicist,  Count  Alessan¬ 
dro  Volta,  announced  in  the  year  1800 
his  discovery  of  the  voltaic  battery.  The 
volt,  the  unit  of  electric  pressure,  was 
named  for  Volta. 

Today  newspaper  executives,  alonp 
with  suppliers  of  front-end  systems  and 
other  computer  controlled  equipment, 
are  talking  about  voltage  fluctuation 
and  how  to  control  this  extensive  prob¬ 
lem. 

To  put  the  dialogue  on  voltage  in 
proper  perspective,  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  should  be  aware  of  a  number  of 
basic  facts  about  voltage. 

Before  reviewing  some  of  the  facts 
however,  several  non-professional  defi¬ 
nitions  of  voltage  and  electricity  are 
necessary. 

Electricity  is  electrons  in  motion. 
Electricity  is  generated  in  a  power 
plant  by  spinning  a  magnet  inside  coils 
of  wire.  This  action  puts  electrons  in 
motion  and  creates  a  flow  of  electricity 
(electrons). 

Definition  of  electrons 

Electrons  are  very  small  particles  of 
an  atom  carrying  a  tiny  electrical 
charge. 

Electricity  or  electric  current  is  the 
flow  of  electrons  and  amperage  is  the 
amount  of  flow.  Voltage  is  the  amount 
of  pressure  (push)  behind  the  flow. 

Prior  to  examining  some  of  the  basic 
facts  about  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  power,  executives  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  most  electrical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  is  designed  to  operate 
best  on  standard  120  or  240  Volt  .40 
(alternating  current)  line  power.  Elec¬ 
trical  euuipment  made  to  NEM.4  (Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Manufacturers  .Associ¬ 
ation)  specifications  allow  for  an  input 
voltage  variation  of  ±5  percent.  Many 
computers  are  designed  to  operate 
within  -|-5-10  percent  variations.  The 
rating.s  are  all  based  on  the  assumption 
that  typical  line  power  to  a  user,  pro¬ 
vided  by  electric  utilities  everywhere, 
will  consistently  meet  the  standard  120 
volt  nominal. 

Why  and  what  of  shortages 

Industry  executives  must  also  begin 
to  understand  the  why  and  what  of 
electrical  shortages  (voltage  fluctua¬ 
tions). 

First — what  is  the  true  state  of  line 
power  (the  power  delivered  to  the 
newspaper  plant)  and  how  does  the 
power  producing  company  di.stribute 
power  ? 

Line  power  at  any  given  terminal 
seldom  measures  120  volts  for  several 
persistent  reasons  in  the  opinion  of  one 
industry  observe!’. 

In  the  power  distribution  process, 
power  is  carried  to  users  through  cop¬ 


per  distribution  lines.  Copper  lines 
create  resistive  losses,  and  this  results 
in  a  steady  voltage  drop  all  along  the 
length  of  the  distribution  line.  The 
losses  increase  as  heavier  loads  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  power  line.  Therefore,  the 
voltage  going  into  a  newspaper  plant 
depends  partly  upon  the  position  (ter¬ 
restrial  miles)  from  the  generating 
source  (power  plant)  or  the  sub-station 
supplying  power.  Another  factor  is  the 
size  of  the  total  load  (power)  that  the 
particular  power  line  is  forced  to  carry. 

Noniinul  voltage 

Utility  companies  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  nominal  line  voltage,  and 
the  companies  measure  voltage  at 
what  is  determined  to  be  the  center 
(measured  from  generating  source 
point  to  last  point)  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  line.  This  is  called  the  nominal  set 
point,  and  represents  sort  of  an  “aver¬ 
age”  line  condition. 

.At  this  exact  point,  the  u.ser’s  termi¬ 
nal,  has  the  best  chance  of  receiving 
120  volts.  If  the  newsi)aper  plant  is 
closer  to  the  generating  source,  there 
is  a  chance  of  having  higher  voltages. 

If  the  newspaper  plant  is  farther 
down  the  line  (terrestrial  miles),  un¬ 
dervoltages  possibly  in  the  range  of 
to  8''f  below  nominal  ratings  may 
occur.  Because  of  natural  line  resist¬ 
ance,  the  undervoltages  can  exist  con¬ 
tinuously  as  a  static  line  condition.  It  is 
also  possible  to  have  voltage  reduced 
on  a  static  basis  due  to  internal  voltage 
drops  within  the  newspaper  plant. 

-Another  important  factor  to  recog¬ 
nize  is  that  most  building  codes  allow  a 
voltage  drop  of  2%  l)etween  the  .serv¬ 
ice  (power  in)  entrance  of  the  plant 
and  the  distribution  panels.  From  the 
distribution  panels  to  the  point  of  utili¬ 
zation,  it  is  possible  to  expect  another 
I'i  voltage  drop.  Since  most  of  the 
connections  are  made  with  compression 
fittings  that  loosen  and  corrode  with 
age,  these  “normal”  voltage  reductions 
are  usually  stretched  even  further  by 
poor  contacts. 

I.OSS  »>f  voltage 

Thus  by  the  time  line  power  reaches 
the  point  of  utilization  the  power  may 
be  .suffering  a  9'"^  to  12'/r  weakening 
of  voltage,  even  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions. 

What  influence  does  other  u.se  of 
power  by  adjacent  manufacturing  firms 
have  on  the  distribution  of  power? 

It  is  possible  that  any  other  con¬ 
sumer  on  the  distribution  line  ahead  of 
the  newspaper  plant  can  cause  short 
term  reductions  or  increases  (fluctu¬ 
ations)  in  voltage  on  the  distribution 
line. 


In  some  metropolitan  locations,  with 
a  normal  mix  of  industrial,  commercial 
and  residential  j)ower  consumers,  ma¬ 
jor  faults  with  more  than  a  volt¬ 
age  drop  can  be  expected  about  10 
times  a  year.  Minor  faults  with  up  to  a 
25'‘(  voltage  drop  will  happen  500  to 
1000  times  a  year.  Short  voltage  transi¬ 
ents,  or  spikes,  with  up  to  a  2000  per¬ 
cent  surge  lasting  perhaps  10  milli¬ 
seconds,  commonly  occur  more  than 
10,000  times  per  year. 

Hurd  to  meusiire 

Countless  smaller  fluctuations  are 
caused  routinely  by  start-up  or  shut¬ 
down  of  common  ecjuipment  outside  or 
inside  of  a  plant.  These  dynamic  condi¬ 
tions  are  completely  unpredictable  and 
extremely  hard  to  measure. 

Understanding  of  the  foregoing  basic 
facts,  permits  newspaper  management 
to  bring  a  new  dimension  to  the  study 
of  voltage  and  what  normal  line  condi¬ 
tions  are  all  about.  The  next  area  to 
comprehend  is  the  area  of  brownouts. 

In  times  of  high  demand  for  power, 
utilities  respond  by  lowering  line  vol¬ 
tages.  The  e.xact  percentages  vary  with 
state  regulations,  but  a  tyi)ical  brown¬ 
out  procedure  might  start  with  a  .‘1  per¬ 
cent  rc'duction,  then  a  further  lowering 
to  5  percent,  and  finally,  in  extreme 
conditions,  extending  to  an  8  percent 
drop  or  worse.  In  some  areas,  fuel  oil 
shortages  or  a  severe  lack  of  rainfall 
may  call  for  brownouts  reaching  a  10 
percent  reduction. 

Drop  «>f  18-20  percent 

If  all  of  the  conditions  are  added  to¬ 
gether  a  major  brownout  of  8  percent 
plus  normal  line  conditions  weakened 
to  9  or  12  percent,  may  cause  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  to  witness  a  useable  line 
voltage  down  around  18  to  20  percent 
below  where  it  should  be. 

The  line  conditions  reviewed  above 
are  well  within  the  range  of  events 
that  ntay  be  anticipated. 

There  are  few  if  any  isolated  pockets 
of  .secure  voltage  reception  left,  since 
power  grid  balance  is  nationwide.  The 
power  grid  balance  concept  means  that 
power  is  moved  across  the  country 
whenever  the  situation  in  another  sec¬ 
tor  demands  such  an  action.  In  light 
of  current  conditions,  voltage  reduc¬ 
tions  will  probably  be  a  part  of  the 
scene  for  years  to  come. 

Following  is  an  example  of  how  vol¬ 
tage  fluctuations  produced  problems  in 
one  newspaper  plant  in  the  Mid-West. 

The  Warsaw  (Ind.)  Times-Union,  an 
evening  paper  with  12, ()()()  circulation, 
converted  to  cold  type  production  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  .After  installing  photo¬ 
typesetters,  keyboards,  etc.,  the  trouble 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Technology  demands  new 
supplier/user  relations 

This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  designed  to  amplify  the  current  dialogue  between 
newspaper  executives  and  the  suppliers  of  the  new  technology.  Increasing  complexities 
of  the  technology  demand  greater  understanding  of  the  problems  of  both  user  and 
supplier  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  providing  a  better  newspaper  to  the  approximately 
100  million  daily  newspaper  readers. 


By  Paul  E.  Huber 

One  implication  of  the  term,  “sophis¬ 
ticated  typesetting  technology”,  is  the 
idea  that  earlier  technology  was  some¬ 
how  more  primitive.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  terms  of  the  power  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  today’s  total  systems — espe¬ 
cially  where  i)rice/performance  ratios 
are  concerned. 

But  the  rational  utilization  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  electronics  is  not  a  function  of 
machine/people  integration  alone.  It  is 
a  function,  too,  of  the  conscious  aware¬ 
ness  by  both  manufacturer  and  news¬ 
paper  management  that  new  technolo¬ 
gies  mean  new  relationships  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Until  just  a  few  years  ago,  the  type¬ 
setting  equipment  manufacturer  had  a 
comparatively  re.stricted  outlook  in 
terms  of  his  responsibilities  to  the 
newspaper  using  his  etjuipment.  Photo¬ 
typesetting  output  devices  were  hard 
wired.  Keyboards  were  mechanical  or 
electro/mechanical  devices.  Depending 
upon  need  and  checkbook,  front-end 
electronics  involved  small,  special-pur¬ 
pose  hyphenation/justification  com¬ 
puters  or  larg('r,  general-purpose  boxes 
used  for  classified  advertising  sort  and 
merge  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  display 
advertising. 

Moreover,  most  were  multi-manufac¬ 
turer  installations  with,  often,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  supplier  for  each  step  of  the  type¬ 
setting  production  cycle.  And  it  was 
typesetting  production  cycle  we  were 
dealing  with  then.  While  certainly  the 
installation  of  even  a  new  battery  of 
input  keyboards  affected  in  .some  way 
the  paper’s  overall  business  posture,  it 
was  somehow  a  step  or  two  removed 
from  the  manufacturer’s  working  con¬ 
sciousness. 


It  was  our  job  to  satisfy  the  compo¬ 
sition  foreman  and  production  manager. 
We  were  involved  in  the  typesetting 
cycle,  not  necessarily  in  overall  opera¬ 
tions.  This  is,  perhaps,  oversimplifying 
manufacturer/newspaper  relationships, 
but  by  and  large,  this  was  the  situation. 

Even  the  advent  of  programmable 
electronics  built  into  the  phototypeset- 
ters  or  VDT  devices  for  editing  and 
proofreading  did  nothing  to  alter  the 
basic  structure  of  this  relationship.  The 
initial  installation  of  VDTs,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  in  the  composing  room. 
The  effective  installation  of  these  de¬ 
vices  in  torn-tape  modes  in  departments 
originating  copy,  e.g.,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  more  or  less  coincided  with 
the  introduction  of  on-line  technology. 

And  it  is  with  the  utilization  of  on¬ 
line  electronics  that  we  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  altering  of  the  manufacturer/ 
newspaper  relationship.  We  are  now 
closer  to  a  truer  “systems”  concept 
than  we  were  before.  We  have  the  com¬ 
puterization  of  a  newspaper’s  entire 
operations — editorial,  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  and  display  advertising — from 
the  original  keystroke  to  make-up 
table.  Even  where  the  computer  is  not 
a  separate  box,  we  have  programmable 
electronics  in  phototypesetters,  key¬ 
boards,  VDTs,  and  scanners;  with  a 
more  limited  but  nonetheless  real  tie-in 
to  overall  newspaper  operations. 

Single-source  responsibility 

Moreover,  we  have  manufacturers 
tooled  up  to  offer  equipment  at  every 
level  of  the  typesetting  production 
cycle — the  option  of  single-source  re¬ 
sponsibility  rather  than  multi-manufac¬ 
turer  interface. 


And,  of  course,  we  have,  currently,  a 
severe  economic  climate  which  forces 
other  responsibilities  upon  us  all. 

What  this  means,  then,  is  that  we  the 
suppliers,  have  imposed  upon  ourselves 
at  least  three  major  levels  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  These  include  an  overall  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  implications  of  this  new 
technology  for  the  total  newspaper; 
extremely  detailed  attention  to  systems 
design  and  personnel  education  before 
the  system  is  installed;  detailed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  training  and  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  support  thereafter. 

This  involves  recognizing  that  we, 
the  suppliers,  are  no  longer  that  “step 
or  two”  removed  from  the  primary 
business  concerns  of  the  publisher. 
Current  technology  has  mandated  that 
we  intrude,  for  the  paper’s  benefit,  not 
only  on  production  procedures  but  into 
the  very  way  a  story  is  written  or  an 
adverti.sement  sold. 

Bonded  relulioiiships 

These  are  bonded  relationships.  And 
we  are  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
early  days  of  letterpress-to-web  offset 
conversions  that  we  forget  that  many 
problems  were  caused  because  people 
were  not  aware  that  web  off.set  efficien¬ 
cy  reciuired  a  more  complete  dependen¬ 
cy  on  careful  pre-press  procedures  than 
did  letterpress. 

In  terms  of  new  typesetting  technol¬ 
ogies,  this  translates  into  broad-based 
considerations  of  business  posture,  cost 
stabilization,  and  industrial  relations. 
The  implications  of  these  general  areas 
must  be  traced  to  the  smallest  consid¬ 
eration  that  will  affect  the  .successful 
operation  of  the  system. 

For  example,  it  was  not  necessary 
before  that  a  good  reporter  be  an  adroit 
typist.  Yet  there  may  be  demands  now 
upon  typing  skills.  And  it  may  be 
necessary  to  engage  outside  consultants 
to  upgrade  typing  skills.  While  it  is 
not  the  manufacturer’s  direct  respon¬ 
sibility  to  provide  this  type  of  training, 
it  is  wi.sdom  to  be  aware  of  this  and 
greater  wisdom  to  work  with  the  pub- 
li.sher  to  resolve  these  problems. 

With  this  “awareness”  then,  we  can 
proceed  to  make  an  intelligent  survey 
of  the  paper’s  needs.  I  will  optimistical¬ 
ly  assume  that  most  manufacturers  in 
the  systems  business  have  a  formal 
program  for  initial  evaluations.  With 
such  a  program,  certain  questions 
necessarily  arise  other  than  those  in¬ 
volving  the  size  of  the  paper  and  the 
publisher’s  working  capital.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

Publisher’s  best  interests 

Is  it  in  the  publisher’s  best  interest 
to  immediately  convert  the  entire  ope¬ 
ration  or  phase  into  the  conversion 
with  editorial  and  classified  first  and 
add  display  later?  What  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  power  for  the  system  in  terms  of 
computer  core  and  disc  storage  capac¬ 
ity?  What  type  and  how  many  peri¬ 
pherals  are  needed  and  where  should 
they  be  located?  Are  wire  service  re¬ 
quirements,  for  example,  so  great  that 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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AKI’s  new  input/edit  terminal  is  a  real  "PRO” 

(Ihat’s  why  Jack  Goldman  wins  a  CIT-70  keyboard.) 


Jack  Goldman,  production  manager  of 
the  County  News  in  St.  Louis,  has  won  a 
free  CIT-70  input  keyboard,  for  naming 
AKI’s  new  low-cost,  input/edit  terminal. 
On  Jack's  advice,  we’ve  called  the  new 
machine  the  PRO. 

Nancy  Allesina,  one  of  our  executive 
secretaries  who  likes  the  name,  thinks 
PRO  is  particularly  fitting,  since  the 
machine  is  definitely  professional  (AKI  is 
the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
keyboards,  no  amateurs  here)  and  has 
been  proven  productive  in  a  variety  of  in- 
the-field  applications.  PRO  also  speaks 
to  the  machine’s  programmable  system, 
that  lets  you  re-program  to  drive  various 


you’re  in  this  business  in  the  first  place, 
and  why  we’ve  worked  to  manufacture 
this  machine  at  a  price  that  won’t  break 
your  budget. 

Thank  you.  Jack  Goldman,  Nancy  likes 
the  name,  and  she’d  be  really  hard  to 
work  with  if  she  didn’t. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tom  Kaupp,  another 
AKI  staffer,  doesn’t  like  the  name  at  all. 
He  wanted  to  call  it  "Sherlock,”  the  name 
he  thought  best  described  the  incredible 
search  mode  built  into  this  machine,  in 
both  its  counting  and  noncounting 
versions.  The  PRO  will  search  input,  with 
or  without  outputting,  and  has  a  remark¬ 
able  split  screen  storage  and  search 


(Well,  those  are  all  good  thoughts,  but 
Tom  really  doesn’t  know  what  he  would 
have  done  with  an  input  keyboard  any¬ 
way.) 

If  you  entered  our  contest,  you  have 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  time  and 
effort.  Now  that  we  have  a  name,  we  also 
have  a  complete  specifications  and 
applications  sheet  that  we  will  gladly 
send  you  if  you’ll  just  write  us  at  AKI, 
4200  150th  N.E.,  Redmond,  Washington 
98052.  We’re  sure  that  whatever  you 
wanted  to  name  the  machine,  you’ll  still 
like  what  it  can  do  for  your  shop. 

You  folks  who  voted  for  “Cyclops,” 
keep  your  eye  on  AKI. 


capability  that  is  exclusively  the  PRO  s. 
This  ability  to  cleverly  hold  one  thing  on 
screen  while  searching  for  another  was 
the  feature  that  won  Tom’s  vote,  and 
a  lot  of  people  at  Print  ’74  agreed 


Tom  also  thought  that  “Sherlock’’ 


fits  its  ability  to  learn  new 


tricks  as  AKI  invents  new 


software  wrinkles  and 


systems  components. 


typesetters  in  your  shop  by  a  simple 
change  of  tapes.  Currently  we  have  pro¬ 
grams  for  VIPs,  with  Pacesetter,  Vari- 
typer,  Compstar,  and  more  in  the  works. 
PRO  also  describes  the  proficiency 
of  the  machine  in  both  its  input 
and  edit  functions,  as  well  as 
the  backup  protection  it  can 
afford  you  in  case  your  shop 
has  a  larger  systems  break 
down.  Finally,  PRO  stems 
from  profits,  which  is  why 


Technology 
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separate  VDTs  are  needed  by  wire  and 
local  copy  editors? 

In  other  words,  the  initial  surs'ey 
must  he  exhaustive  not  only  in  terms 
of  equipment  interface,  hut  in  terms  of 
the  special  re<iuirements  of  each  de¬ 
partment — editorial  (local  and  wire), 
classified  advertising,  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  production. 

We  are  responsible,  as  well,  for  de¬ 
termining  the  extent  and  timing  of  pre¬ 
installation  training.  If  an  optical  scan¬ 
ner  is  involved,  for  example,  it  would 
he  well  for  the  involved  personnel  to 
be  typing  scanner-ready  copy  efficiently 
before  the  system  is  installed. 

Joint  responsibility 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  publisher  to  insure  that 
the  appropriate  people  are  available 
for  fulltime  training  and  planning  at 
the  appropriate  times.  The  amount  and 
types  of  training  procedures  are  a 
function  of  several  factors  including 
prior  experience  with  computer  and  or 
phototype.setting  .systems;  extent  of  the 
system,  it.self,  which  determines  wheth¬ 
er  on-site  training  is  sufficient  or 
whether  on-site  training  .should  he  com¬ 
bined  with  an  extended  stay  at  the 
manufacturer’s  facilities. 

Finally,  it  is  the  manufacturer’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  have  competent  people 


immediately  available  to  the  newspaper 
until  the  appropriate  degree  of  com¬ 
petence  has  been  demonstrated.  This 
includes  both  operation  and  systems 
maintenance.  The  existence  of  back-up 
machinery  does  not  absolve  us  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  proper  maintenance  pro¬ 
cedures. 

This  is  what  we  can  call  homework. 
Doing  one’s  homework  properly  is  the 
best  insurance  available  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  operate  with  a  minimum  of 
headaches  and  delays. 

Once  installation  is  completed,  we 
are  then  faced  with  a  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  responsibilities.  Whether 
we’re  dealing  with  a  single  keyboard  or 
a  total  sy.stem,  we’re  dealing  with  elec¬ 
tronics.  The  more  complete  the  installa¬ 
tion,  the  more  extensive  the  electronics 
become.  We’ve  made  life  easier  for  our- 
.selves  and  our  newspapers  with  solid- 
.state,  microtechnology.  But  we  must 
set  up  a  coherent  procedure  to  insure 
that  repairs  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
effected  by  either  the  paper’s  own  per¬ 
sonnel,  or  by  competent  manufacturers’ 
service  people  who  are  able  to  respond 
.<iuickly. 

Traditional  rrspoiisibililies 

To  this  extent  at  least,  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  the  traditional  ones — main¬ 
taining  a  serx’ice  department  which  can 
he  intelligently  reached  on  a  24-hour 
basis;  maintaining  a  ready  stock  of 
spare  parts;  maintaining  adequate  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  dissemination  of  stock 
and  cu.stom  filmstrips;  and,  of  course. 
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clear  and  comprehensive  operating 
manuals  and  systems  documentation. 

What  is  essentially  new  in  our  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  responsibilities  is  the 
number  of  areas  in  which  we  are  now 
involved.  .\s  sturdly  as  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  are,  the  more  complete  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  more  that  can  possibly  go 
wrong.  Too,  there  are  increasingly  ex¬ 
ploded  demands  for  software  support 
and  for  unanticipated  types  of  systems 
interface. 

The  “users’  group”  is  probably  the 
most  effective  vehicle  we  have  for  con-  ] 
stant  reminders  of  our  responsibilities. 
Members  have  historically  been  unin¬ 
hibited  in  terms  of  expressing  pain,  as 
well  as  delight.  They  remind  us,  for 
example,  that  we  have  inflicted  upon 
ourselves  the  more  complicated  exis¬ 
tence  that  electronics  have  wrought; 
that  the  changes  we  boast  are  the 
greatest  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
graphic  arts  and  are  changes  of  our 
own  creation.  And  if  the.se  changes  are 
to  ser\’e  with  prosperity  both  ourselves 
and  our  users,  we  mu.st  continuously 
define  and  refine  our  concepts  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Huber  is  president  of  Star  Graphic 
Systems,  Inc.,  South  Hackensack,  N.J. 

• 

Lee  Enterprises  report 
increased  earnings 

Lee  Enterprises  reported  first  quar¬ 
ter  earnings  of  $1,993,000  or  59  cents 
per  share  on  3,  351,000  average  shares 
outstanding  during  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1974.  This  compares  with 
$1,744,000  or  52  cents  per  share  on 
3,352,000  average  shares  outstanding 
for  the  first  quarter  last  year. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  w’ere  $14,546,000  compared  with 
$12,336,000  for  the  first  quarter  last 
year. 

A  record  profit  for  the  first  quarter 
showed:  earnings  per  share  up  14.3 
percent;  operating  revenues  up  17.9 
percent. 

N.\PP  Systems  (US.\)  contributed 
to  first  quarter  Lee  Enterprises’  earn¬ 
ings  and  NAPP  worldwide  has  now 
signed  170  newspapers  for  the  NAPP 
system. 

• 

Compugraphic  to  sell 
Best  Data  OCR  unit 

Compugraphic  corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  agreement  with  Dest  Data 
corporation  for  the  exclusive  world¬ 
wide  marketing  of  the  Dest  Data  high¬ 
speed  optical  character  scanner. 

The  OCR  unit  will  interface  with  the 
Unified  Composer  from  Compugraphic 
and  will  be  called  the  UniScan.  Ini¬ 
tially  the  OCR  unit  will  read  Courier 
12  or  OCR-“B”.  The  UniScan  has  the 
capability  of  reading  any  OCR  font. 

The  unit  can  also  accept  typewritten 
copy  on  standard  bond  paper  and  will 
read  all  normal  proofing  and  correction 
notations. 
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Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  d-aily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock.  _ 
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Voltage 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


started  with  phototypesetter  flash  tubes 
burning  out  regularly.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  erratic  behavior  of  one  photo¬ 
typesetter  with  mechanical  failure  and 
faults  in  logic.  Type  characters  started 
piling  up,  and  this  meant  the  carriage 
stepping  motor  had  burned  out. 

Extra  motors  stocked 

Steven  Rector,  project  manager  of 
the  new  installation  at  the  Times- 
Union,  said,  “we  got  so  we  stocked 
two  or  three  motors  at  a  time  just  so 
we  would  have  them  when  we  needed 
them.” 

Along  with  the  carriage  stepping 
motor  problem,  one  of  the  phototype¬ 
setters  lost  part  of  its  memory  and 
couldn’t  recognize  punched  codes.  Also 
driver  boards  burned  out  regularly. 

Rector  commented,  “we  thought  we 
had  pure  lines, — we  traced  the  con¬ 
duit  and  discovered  that  half  of  the 
equipment  in  the  plant  was  running 
off  the  same  line.” 

The  newspaper  management  then  be¬ 
gan  to  document  line  voltage  with 
chart  readings  during  24  hour  periods, 
using  a  continuous  meter  at  the  point 
of  use  and  observing  wavelengths  with 
an  oscilloscope. 


The  oscilloscope  was  also  used  to 
check  the  photo  diode  in  one  of  the 
phototypesetters  and  the  newspaper 
found  that  when  the  presses  started 
up,  waveforms  were  of  a  greater  am¬ 
plitude  than  some  of  the  pulses  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  phototypesetter.  This  ac¬ 
tion  indicated  that  line  trouble  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Times-Union  plant. 

Real  problem  develops 

Rector  also  stated  that,  “you  might 
run  for  a  month  on  a  fluctuating  line 
without  seeing  any  problems,  but  the 
components  are  quietly  deteriorating. 
The  affected  area  becomes  greater  and 
greater  as  time  passes  until  Anally 
several  components  go  out  at  once  and 
you’ve  got  a  real  problem.” 

With  voltage  fluctuation  brought 
about  by  external  as  well  as  internal 
conditions,  what  can  be  done  to  con¬ 
trol  the  extensive  power  problem  ? 

There  are  several  approaches  that 
can  be  taken  by  any  newspaper  to  con¬ 
trol  voltage  fluctuations.  'The  extent 
of  the  effort  depends  upon  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  management. 

As  most  executives  know,  the  news¬ 
paper  can  install  an  auxiliary  pow’er 
supply  source  for  the  entire  plant  or 
for  particular  systems  e.g.,  (computer). 
This  approach  can  be  very  expensive 
and  usually  is  not  elected  by  manage¬ 
ment. 

Another  approach,  depending  upon 
the  resources  of  the  newspaper,  is  to 
engage  the  services  of  an  outside  elec¬ 
trical  consultant  or  professional  engi¬ 
neer.  The  consultant  or  engineer  will 
surv'ey  all  or  individual  aspects  of  the 
newspaper’s  power  consumption  and 
power  problems.  Recommendations  for 
power  control  may  be  a  part  of  the 
surv’ey. 

Qualified  staff  members 

Other  newspaper  executives  may 
elect  to  have  qualified  staff  members 
perform  the  pow'er  suiwey. 

Three  basic  types  of  voltage  meas¬ 
urement  equipment  may  be  purchased 
or  rented  by  newspaper  staff  members. 

The  three  types  are:  high-speed 
chart  recorder;  transient  voltage  indi¬ 
cator  (threshold  device):  and  high¬ 
speed  oscilloscope. 

Most  installations  will  require  the 
use  of  a  high-speed  oscilloscope  espe¬ 
cially  where  computers  are  used. 

The  data  presented  by  either  con¬ 
sultants  or  staff  members  will  indicate 
types  and  degrees  of  problems  and 
from  this  analysis  executives  can  de¬ 
cide  upon  methods  of  control. 

How  much  control  can  be  achieved 
and  at  what  cost  ? 

First  CVT  patented 

In  1938  Joseph  G.  Sola,  a  native  of 
.Argentina  who  had  come  to  the  U.S. 
in  his  early  twenties  and  earned  his 
Electrical  Engineering  Degree  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  patented 
the  first  Constant  Voltage  Transformer. 

Sola  with  this  patent,  established  the 
technology  of  magnetic  voltage  regula- 
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Heavy  duty  industrial 
dust  collectors 

By  collecting  dust  at  the 
folder,  a  Hammond  Dus- 
Kolector  system  helps  clear 
pressroom  air,  reduces  cleanup  time, 
eliminates  frequent  washups,  and  helps 
you  meet  OSHA  standards. 

Ask  for  special  Technical  Bulletins  show¬ 
ing  engineered  systems.  For  complete 
information  and  prices,  include  make 
and  model  of  your  newspaper  press 
folder. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc. 

1614  Douglas  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 
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tion  as  well  as  fathering  an  industry 
that  is  expected  to  exceed  a  total  sales 
volume  of  $40  million  in  1975.  Sola  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  55  U.S.  patents  in¬ 
cluding  8  for  constant  voltage  trans¬ 
formers,  5  for  Solatron  line  voltage 
regulators  and  5  for  power  supplies. 

There  are  seven  basic  types  of  volt¬ 
age  regulating  devices  in  terms  of  key 
criteria.  Charts  are  available  that  pro¬ 
vide  data  on  the  seven  types. 

Voltage  regulators  are  devices  de¬ 
signed  to  accept  w’idely  divergent  in¬ 
coming  line  voltages — typically  from 
10  percent  above  nominal  to  20  per¬ 
cent  below  nominal — and  provide  sta¬ 
bilized  AC  output  voltage  that  varies 
less  than  two  percent  under  most  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Response  in  milliseconds 

The  constant  voltage  transformer, 
just  one  of  several  different  types  of 
regulators,  is  a  ferroresonant  unit  that 
responds  to  line  fluctuations  in  milli¬ 
seconds  and  holds  output  to  ±  %  per¬ 
cent.  It  operates  without  degradation, 
has  no  moving  parts  and  requires  no 
maintenance.  It  is  most  efficient  for 
outputs  in  the  15V A  to  7,500VA  range. 

The  results  of  the  power  survey  re¬ 
port  along  with  other  considerations 
will  determine  which  basic  types  of 
voltage  regulating  devices  should  be 
used. 

The  cost  of  the  regulating  devices 
vary  and  generally  a  constant  volt¬ 
age  transformer  (regulator)  of  250VA 
will  cost  approximately  $111.50.  A 
more  sophisticated  three  phase  com¬ 
puter  control  unit  with  filters  and  clip¬ 
ping  circuits  for  elimination  of  noise 
may  cost  approximately  $15,900  for  a 
100 KVA  unit. 

The  cost  of  voltage  regulation  equip¬ 
ment  is  interlaced  wdth  a  number  of 
factors  peculiar  to  each  newspaper  in¬ 
stallation;  however,  comments  by  vari¬ 
ous  authorities  on  the  coming  energy 
crunch  portend  more  voltage  problems 
for  new'spapers  across  the  country. 


Newspaper  executives  who  wish  to 
read  additional  data  on  the  subject  of 
voltage /computers  are  advised  to  get 
a  copy  of:  “The  Effects  of  Electrical 
Power  Variations  Upon  Computers:  an 
Overview”,  published  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Domestic  and 
International  Business  Administration. 

A  partial  list  of  suppliers  of  voltage 
regulators  follows:  Sola  Electric;  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric;  Acme  Electric  and  Su¬ 
perior  Electric.  A  number  of  regional 
companies  also  supply  special  and  gen¬ 
eral  devices. 


Convert  to  direct  plate 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
and  The  Sentinel  have  converted  100 
percent  to  the  Letterflex  photopolymer 
plate  system. 

Plates  for  the  two  papers  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  two  Model  135  semi-automatic 
units.  The  units  will  replace  the  previ¬ 
ous  pattern  plate  system. 
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2100  A  computers  with  32,000  words 
of  memory  each. 

The  system  also  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  units:  two  printers;  two  paper 
tape  readers;  one  paper  tape  punch; 
30  million  characters  of  disk  stoi-age; 
on  line  interfaces  for  two  ECRM  OCR 
units  and  three  Mergenthaler  505TC 
phototypesetters. 

Classified  ads  will  be  entered  via  the 
VDTs.  The  terminals  will  also  be  used 
for  credit  checking  in  addition  to  being 
used  for  correction,  extension  and  kill¬ 
ing  of  ads. 

The  Text  II  system  will  H&J  copy 
exactly  as  it  will  appear  in  the  paper. 
The  program  includes  features  such 
as:  calculate  cost  of  ad  displayed; 


Salt  Lake  City 
papers  buy  VDTs 
for  classified 


credit  check  for  previous  bad  debt  ex¬ 
perience;  overdue  balances  shown;  pay 
telephone  recognition;  check  status  of 
other  ads  from  the  same  customer;  re¬ 
fer  ads  that  need  credit  approval  to 
credit  department;  and  permit  ads  to 
be  dumped  from  front  to  back,  from 
back  to  front  or  within  ranges  of  classi¬ 
fications. 

The  system  also  handles  cash  post¬ 
ing,  aged  trial  balances  and  a  variety 
of  other  accounting  reports. 

The  Text  II  system  is  currently  op¬ 
erating  at  the  Tucson  Newspapers  and 
the  Snn  Gabriel  (Calif.)  Valley  Trib- 
)iae.  The  system  also  handles  display 
ads,  local  news  copy,  and  on/line  wire 
copy. 


The  Newspaper  Agency  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  production  subsidiary  owned  by 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  the  Dei^ert  Xews,  has  ordered  from 
the  Systems  Development  Corporation 
of  Santa  Monica,  California,  the  Text 
II  Computerized  Newspaper  Composi¬ 
tion  System. 

The  Text  II  system  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  on  June  30,  197.')  and  will  be 
used  for  classified  ad  taking,  copy 
checking,  credit  checking,  photocompo¬ 
sition  and  all  billing  and  record  keep¬ 
ing  for  the  classified  department. 

Mike  Brennan,  manager  of  data 
processing,  said,  “this  new  system  will 
give  us  much  better  control  over  the 
preparation  of  our  classified  ad  pages 
and  will  improve  their  readability,  in 
addition,  it  simplifies  the  bookkeeping 
and  record  keeping  function  so  that  the 
efficiency  of  this  important  part  of  a 
newspaper’s  operation  will  benefit  con¬ 
siderably  and  it  certainly  will  reduce 
our  costs.” 

Hewlett  Packard  eompiiters 

Text  II  is  a  total  system  and  the 
Salt  Lake  City  system  will  consist  of 
26  VDTs  and  central  processing  units. 
The  CPUs  are  the  Hewlett  Packard 


Now  you  can  deliver  Stepper-Pak  to  your  carriers  individually, 
uniformly  packaged  papers,  ready-to-go,  by  the  bundle,  in  the  bag 


The  New  Bundle-Bagg 


The  Bundle-Bagg  is  a  new  concept  developed  by  Stepper  for  route 
delivery  to  carriers,  pre-folded,  pre-tied,  ready-to-be-delivered  newspapers. 
It  brings  a  new  time-saving  speed  and  efficiency  to  home  delivery.  Each 
Bundle-Bagg  carries  a  whole  route's  worth  of  prepared  newspapers. 


Roll  Up  the  Stepper  Bundle-Bagger 

•  Bundle-Bagging  is  the  linal  delivery 
phase  of  the  Stepper-Pak  System.  •  You 
gain  time,  save  money  and  labor.  •  Bundle- 
Bagging  eliminates  wire  tying  and  strapping 
machines  and  costly  supplies.  •  The  Bun¬ 
dle-Bagger  automatically  counts  the  papers 
placed  in  each  Bundle-Bagg.  •  Bundle- 
Baggs  are  easier  to  handle,  easier  to  load. 

•  Bundle-Baggs  are  reusable,  eliminating 
street  litter  and  lowering  materials  costs. 

•  Wrapping  and  Bundle-Bagging  allow  the 
publisher  control  of  weather  protection. 


Start  with  the  Stepper-Pak 
Packaging  System 

•  Assembly  of  each  subscriber's  news¬ 
paper  is  controlled.  •  The  System  auto¬ 
matically  collates,  folds,  wraps  and  ties 
newspapers.  •  Automatic  packaging  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  (and  economically)  more  efficient 
and  faster  than  hand  operations.  •  Wasted 
time  and  costs  of  carrier  insertion  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  •  Uniform  packaging  of  every  edi¬ 
tion  is  achieved.  •  Delivery  time  becorhes 
more  consistent  when  carriers  receive 
ready-to-deliver  product. 


Rewind  stubs  or  damaged  rolls  into 
full  diameter  with  "Mill  Quality" 
splices. 

FREE  "Justification  Figures" 
Factory  demonstrations  or  we  will  re¬ 
wind  your  stubs  and  return  full  roll 
for  evaluation  on  your  press. 

•  Automatic  Tension  Controls  and 
Automatic  Web  Aligner 

•  Built-In  Loading  Winch  and  Splice 
Station 

•  Optional  Slitting 

r\yjk  6  MODELS 

\yl  I  38"  thru  72"  wide 

A  AIA  1,000  thru  2,500  F.P.M. 

1^  (312)381-6656 

CQrg  MetQi  product/,  inc. 

327  Pepper  Road,  Barrington,  III.  60010 


Stepper-Pak  ...  the  best  possible  packaging  lor  home  delivery. 


Get  in  touch  with  us  NOW.  Improve 
your  home  delivery  system  with  the 
Stepper  Newspaper  Packaging  System 
and  the  Stepper  Bundle-Bagger  ...  A 
great  new  concept  in  bundle  pack¬ 
aging. 


■  ■associates,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  103  /  Olathe,  KS  66061  /  913  782-2580 


Stepper  .  .  .  the  first  name  in  automated  newspaper  packaging  for  distribution. 
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3'  X  5'  Double-Stitched  Flag 
W/6  Ft.  Jointed  Metal  Pole  &  Accessories 

Ideal  for 

I Bicentennial  Promotion 


Write  or  Call  Today 
For  Catalog  Sheet 
of  Bicentennial  Items 
Immediate  Delivery. 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

Eldorado.  III.  62930  •  618/273-3376 


Community  auto 
rebate  program 
may  so  national 


Promotion 


‘Winners  Circle’  g 
to  hypo  auto  sales 


Auto  Promo  ’75,  a  communitywide 
propram  to  stimulate  the  economy 
throuph  increased  sales  of  1975  cars 
and  trucks  by  pivinp  away  $20,000  in 
down  payments  has  been  started  in  An¬ 
derson,  Indiana. 

In  what  could  he  the  pilot  project  for 
a  similar  nationwide  effort,  40  certif- 
cates  worth  $500  each  toward  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  a  new  car  will  be  awarded 
at  a  public  drawing  to  be  held  the 
first  week  in  March. 

The  drawing  will  be  open  to  licensed 
drivers  only,  who  will  have  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  10  to  March  1  to  register  at  one 
of  the  participating  business  firms. 
Registrants  need  not  be  residents  of 
.Anderson,  but  winners  must  purchase 
cars  in  this  city. 

Local  sponsors  of  the  program  in¬ 
clude  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations,  organized  la¬ 
bor,  industries,  financial  institutions, 
new  car  dealers,  retail  stores  and  other 
businesses. 

Each  certificate  is  good  for  $500  on 
the  purchase  of  a  new  car  or  truck,  in 
addition  to  any  discount  or  rebate  al¬ 
lowed  by  a  dealer  or  manufacturer.  If 
the  winner  of  a  certificate  has  already 
a  new  1975  model  vehicle  between  Jan¬ 
uary  28  and  March  1,  he  still  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  $500  cash  award. 

Each  winner  will  have  30  days  to  use 
the  certificate,  which  is  nontransferable. 
If  it  is  not  redeemed  within  that  period, 
the  certificate  will  be  reissued  to  an  al¬ 
ternate  recipient  whose  name  will  have 
been  selected  at  the  drawing. 

Francis  R.  Oleksy,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  .Anderson  Banking  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Joseph  L.  Deeley,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  .Anderson  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  are  cochairmen. 

Oleksy  said  the  theme  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  “BAC  (Buy  .A  Car)  .An¬ 
derson,”  an  outgrowth  of  the  “B.AC 
.America”  movement  started  recently  in 
Michigan. 

The  .Anderson  plan  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  national  meeting  of  news- 
jtaper  advertising  executives  and  to 
marketing  representatives  of  car  mak¬ 
ers.  If  tbe  idea  is  repeated  in  other 
communities  across  the  United  States  it 
could  have  a  significant  effect  on  sales, 
resulting  in  greater  production  sched¬ 
ules  in  the  auto  industry  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  work  of  many  laid-off  employes, 
sponsors  of  the  program  point  out. 


While  the  economic  cru.sh  has  hit  all 
of  the  nation,  it  has  had  a  special  im¬ 
pact  in  Detroit,  the  motor  capital.  How¬ 
ever,  a  Detroit  Xeu's  promotion  has 
joined  with  the  major  auto  companies 
in  providing  an  economic  boost  with 
cash  rebates  to  new  car  buyers. 

Beginning  January  20,  the  News  of¬ 
fered  a  special  photographic  “Winner’s 
Circle”  rebate  to  new  car  buyers  in  the 
metro  Detroit  area. 

Each  weekday,  a  News  photographer 
visits  auto  dealer  showrooms  and  takes 
pictures  of  customers  shopping  for  new 
cars.  The  News  prints  one  of  these 
photographs  in  the  paper  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday,  with  the  face  of  one 
cu.stomer  in  the  picture  circled. 

If  the  person  whose  face  is  circled 
calls  the  News,  he  or  she  automatically 
will  receive  a  $25  U.S.  Savings  Bond. 
If  that  person  can  later  present  proof 
of  purchase  of  a  new  car  before  March 
1,  he  or  she  will  receive  a  certificate 
good  for  $200  from  the  News. 

The  News’  “Winners  Circle”  rebates 
of  $200  will  be  paid  to  persons  buying 
new  cars  through  February  28.  Win¬ 
ners  do  not  have  to  be  News  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

“The  News  is  launching  the  contest 
to  encourage  sales  of  new  cars  in  the 
metropolitan  Detroit  area,”  said  Martin 
S.  Hayden,  vicepresident  and  editor  of 
the  News. 

“Even  more,  the  contest  should  serve 
to  dramatize  the  economic  problem  that 
affects  the  entire  metro  area.  Purchases 
of  new  cars  in  sufficient  numbers  could 
hasten  the  economic  recovery  of  this 
hard-hit  area,”  he  said. 

“The  auto  companies  are  offering 
price  rebates  up  to  $600  on  certain 
1975  models.  In  addition,  many  busi- 
ne.s.ses  are  giving  bonuses  of  $100  or 
more  to  their  employes  who  purchase 
new  cars.  We  hope  the  News’  “winners 
circle”  automobile  rebate  will  be  an 


extra  incentive  to  people  thinking  of 
buying  a  new  car,”  Hayden  added. 

To  claim  the  $25  savings  bond,  all 
the  person  in  the  “winners  circle”  has 
to  do  is  telephone  the  News  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Manager,  James  W.  Stower, 
between  9  and  5  weekdays  and  arrange 
to  come  to  the  News  offices  to  be  identi¬ 
fied. 

The  News’  program  is  running  in 
conjunction  with  price  rebates  being  of¬ 
fered  by  General  Motors  Corp.,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  .Ameri¬ 
can  Motors  Corp.  Generally,  these  re¬ 
bates  programs  end  after  February  28. 


SHOULDER-BAG  FASHIONS  turned  to 
newspaper  minIbags  when  William  T.  Jar- 
dine,  circulation  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  decided  to  produce  and  market  these 
safety-featured  yellow  and  flourescent  red 
canvas  carriers  for  books,  purses,  briefcases 
— or  whatever.  Designed  to  appeal  to  young 
aduLs,  early  sales  indicate  keen  adult 
interest. 


RESTORE  CONFIDENCE 
WITH  RUKEYSER 


MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER, 

America’s  foremost  economic  com¬ 
mentator,  in  his  3X  weekly  "EVERY¬ 
BODY'S  MONEY,"  reveals  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  a  risk-oriented  system.  Cautious 
near  the  top,  Mr.  Rukeyser  these  days 
is  less  discouraged  than  most  since 


B  Jones  named  vp 

Rick  Jones  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Marschalk  Company, 
Inc.  He  is  an  account  supervisor  for 
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Original  ‘Annie’  is 
back  in  300  papers 

Last  April  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  took  a  gamble  in 
bringing  back  the  original  episodes  of 
“Little  Orphan  Annie.” 

The  gamble  has  paid  off,  according 
to  Bruce  Vogel,  sales  manager,  who 
says  that  Annie  and  Sandy  are  alive 
and  well  in  over  300  papers.  Vogel  at¬ 
tributes  tbe  resurgence  more  to  Harold 
Gray’s  original  genius  than  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  nostalgia  fad. 

“.\nnie  was  successful  in  the  ’30s 
because  she  was  a  symbol  of  optimism, 
selflessness,  initiative,  and  leadership. 
More  than  just  letting  readers  escape 
from  problems  to  a  fantasy  world,  the 
strip  was  a  positive  statement  of  hope 
that  encouraged  people  to  believe  that 
things  would  get  better.” 


Collins  joins 
Basso^Boatman 

Michael  W.  Collins  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  manager  at  Basso/ 
Boatman  Inc.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  A 
former  editor  at  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger,  he  was  public  relations 
director  at  Hoover  Advertising/Public 
Relations. 


“Worldview",  a  weekly  column  on  foreign 
affairs  by  Stanley  Karnow,  foreign  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  The  New  Republic,  has  just 
been  launched  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate.  For  the  first  month  of  the  column, 
Karnow  will  be  filing  his  800-word  column  to 
the  syndicate's  office  in  Des  Moines  from  the 
Middle  East.  He  has  been  reporting  interna¬ 
tional  events  since  1950,  when  he  joined  Time 
Magazine  in  Paris,  later  serving  as  North 
Africa  chief  correspondent  and  bureau  chief 
for  Time-Life  in  Hong  Kong  and  then  as  chief 
South  East  Asian  correspondent  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Observer.  Returning  to  the  States  in  1970 
to  become  a  fellow  of  both  the  JFK  Institute 
of  Politics  and  the  East  Asia  Research  Center 
at  Harvard,  Karnow  joined  The  New  Republic 
In  1 972. 


Simplicity  patterns 
offered  by  Spadea 

Spadea  Syndicate  of  Milford,  New 
Jersey  has  launched  its  new  Simplicity 
Pattern  feature  after  a  delay  due  to 
a  strike  at  the  pattern  company. 
Thirty-five  newspapers  have  already 
joined  the  pattern  program,  according 
to  James  V.  Spadea,  president  of  the 
syndicate. 

Spadea  also  has  exclusive  syndica¬ 
tion  of  editorial  material  from  15  Mc¬ 
Call’s  handcraft  publications  and  of¬ 
fers  a  combination  package  of  patterns 
and  handcrafts  where  desired. 

Participating  newspapers  giving 
coast  to  coast  distribution  for  Sim¬ 
plicity  include  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  and  Seattle  Times. 

• 

Knight-Ridder  seminar 
closed  to  outsiders 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
announced  it  can  no  longer  accommo¬ 
date  individuals  from  newspapers  out¬ 
side  its  own  organization  as  partici¬ 
pants  in  its  remaining  1975  seminars. 
The  decision  has  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  participants  al¬ 
ready  scheduled  from  within  Knight- 
Ridder. 


Hilarious  variations  on  a  theme.  A  classic  in  family  humor.  THE  BOSLEYS. 


Snow 
)  "Storm 


"'iOU  Two  BEEN 
WA1T1N6  HE«E  L0N6?'' 


''<7A«EEul  ALONG  here. 
THERE  ARE  TWO  KiDS 
AROUND  here  TOU 
CANT  TURN  TOUR 
BACK  ON.w 


“  CHEW.  BLUE  BOUT, 

evsAT  Tor  " 


©  1975  by  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Inc 


'"'i.r. 

"when  I  GET  IN  THIB  HOUSE  TONIGHT, 
I'M  NOT  COWING  OUT  TOR  ANYTHING  OR 
ANY  BOVS." 


"WHEN  VOU'RE  TINI5HED  WITH  THE 
SHOVEL,  HERE'S  THE  BROOM." 


"what  a  COINCIUENCE. 
1  WAS  ON  MH  WAV  OVER 
TO  VOUK  HOUSE  TO 
BORROW  -SOME  Of  VOUR 
CIGARETTES." 


“  HOW  WOULD  VOU  LIRE  BEING 
OUT  THERE  ON  A  NIGHT  LIKE  THIS?" 


"now  that  WE'RE  SN0WV30UNP  WE 
CAN  DO  SOMETHING  l‘VE  WANTED  TO 
VO  TOR  WEEKS.  WAX  THE  FLOORS. « 


Once  a  week.  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  (212)  682-3020 
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by:  Rolf  Ahlsen  &  Bill  Kresse 


New  York  News’  staff  artists 


do  eomie  strip  on  luneh  hour 


Ity  (!urla  Marie  Itiipp 

Bill  Kresse  and  Rolf  Ahlsen,  creators 
of  “Super-Duper,”  a  Ne^v  York  Daily 
News  exclusive  Sunday  comic  strip, 
Rather  for  lunch  near  their  42nd  Street 
offices  to  hat  ideas  around — Kresse,  a 
fun-lovinR  character,  sketching  his  idea, 
and  Ahlsen,  with  his  more  years  in  the 
business,  providing  additional  wit  and 
wisdom. 

“Super-Duper,”  a  colorful  character, 
is  an  urbane  male  chauvinist  apart¬ 
ment  building  superintendent  who  gets 
into  all  kinds  of  situations  in  his  job 
as  “super” — short  for  superintendent. 
He  has  a  shapely  female  assistant,  a 
kind  of  woman’s  liberationist,  whose 
affection  for  Duper  is  obvious,  despite 
his  other  attentions. 

The  strip,  which  gets  loads  of  fan- 
mail,  is  one  of  32  running  weekly  in 
the  News,  hut  is  the  only  one  pro¬ 
duced  by  staff  artists  in  a  joint  effort 
— only  in  their  spare  time.  You  see, 
Kresse  and  .-Mil.sen  have  full-time  jobs 
at  the  paper.  Kresse,  given  to  wearing 
Mickey  Mouse  ties  and  cuff  links  and 
polka  dotted  shirts,  is  a  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist;  in  this  capacity  he  illustrates  col¬ 
umns  such  as  Bob  Sylvester’s  “Dream 
Street”,  does  feature  art  for  the  daily 
and  Sunday  paper,  and  sometimes  also 
does  more  serious  illustrations. 

.Ahlsen,  a  veteran  of  many  popular 
comic  strips,  designs  the  women’s 
pages  for  the  daily  and  Sunday  News, 
and  has  received  awards  for  his  vari¬ 
ous  efforts. 

The  talented  duo  collaborate  with 
Sunday  News  editor  Worth  Gatewood, 
a  real  cartoon  buff,  who  represents  the 
reader.  Gatewood  gives  advice  and 
okays  “Super-Duper”  ideas. 

.Sight  gags 

“A  comic  mu.st  be  visually  interest¬ 
ing,”  said  Gatewood.  “Many  are  strictly 
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verbal.”  Kresse  added:  “We  try  to  get 
sight  gags  in  each  one.”  According  to 
Gatewood,  the  News  could  run  “Super- 
Duper”  without  the  balloons  (dialogue) 
and  the  reader  would  still  get  the  idea 
— which  is  what  cartooning  is  all 
about.” 

“We  make  ‘Super-Duper’  alive,  color¬ 
ful  and  moving,”  said  .Ahlsen.  That  they 
do.  Duper  could  be  doing  most  anything 
— from  fixing  leaky  pipes,  getting  ten¬ 
ants  out  of  stuck  elevators  to  chasing 
girls. 

Kresse  feels  the  reader  should  be 
amused  by  the  pictures,  and  so  he 
draws  them  visually  attractive,  while 
.Ahlsen  fills  in  the  color,  adds  the  let¬ 
tering  and  completes  the  product.  Gate- 
wood  believes  that  if  the  comic  isn’t 
visually  attractive,  the  reader  won’t 
look  at  it. 

The  strip  started  in  1968,  and  in 
seven  years  has  been  increasing  in 
popularity,  especially  when  “Super- 
Duper”  was  featured  in  a  1972  docu¬ 
mentary  on  television — NBC — about 
how  comics  are  made.  The  writer-pro¬ 
ducer-director  was  Don  Luftig,  another 
comics  buff,  who  had  a  children’s  show 
— “The  Everything  Show,”  and  one  seg¬ 
ment  had  Kre.sse  teaching  the  children 
how  to  draw  cartoons,  something  he  has 
been  doing  since  he  was  five.  Bill  hopes 
to  be  the  star  and  interviewer  on  up¬ 
coming  television  scenes  about  cartoons. 
.A  30-minute  pilot  is  being  prepared. 

Most  “Duper”  readers  are  young 
marrieds  or  in  their  twenties;  but  then, 
too,  all  ages  read  the  strip,  judging 
from  its  mail.  The  idea  is  “distinctly 
New  York”;  it’s  the  only  strip  in  the 
country  created  for  a  specific  market. 
“I  live  in  an  apartment,  so  I  can  re¬ 
late  to  the  situations  you  can  face,” 
says  Bill.  .And  Rolf  spent  30  years  in 
a  New  York  City  apartment  before 
moving  to  the  suburbs. 
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DOUBLE  DUfY — Rolf  Ahlsen  (right)  and 
Bill  Kresse,  staff  artists  for  the  New  York 
News,  use  their  spare  time  to  produce 
“Super-Duper"  for  the  Sunday  comic  section. 

Humor,  they  say,  is  “taking  an  or¬ 
dinary  occurence  and  magnifying  it 
until  it  becomes  humorously  distorted.” 
Thus,  humor  is  simply  a  distortion  of 
reality.  .Ahlsen  and  Kresse’s  gags  are 
in  the  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Laurel  and 
Hardy  tradition.  Their  kind  of  humor 
never  goes  out  of  style — it’s  hilarious. 
The  panels  vary  from  two  to  six,  ex¬ 
cept  for  special  occasions  when  they 
have  a  “splash”  panel.  The  artists  are 
about  six  weeks  ahead  at  any  given 
time. 

.Ahlsen’s  background  includes  being 
associated  with  such  strips  as  “Winnie 
Winkle,”  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  and 
“.Aggie  Mack”  after  attending  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  .Art  Students’  League. 
Kresse  went  to  the  High  School  of 
.Art  and  Design  in  New  York  and  then 
worked  for  “Terry  Toons”  studio,  while 
attending  Queens  College  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  He  has  also  been  a  staff  artist 
with  the  .Associated  Press  and  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Kresse  illustrates  the  popular  “Dou¬ 
ble  Crossers,”  a  syndicated  feature  for 
the  Los  .Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Visits  lio>:pit:ils 

Kresse,  second  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society,  appears 
at  hosi)itals  and  grade  schools,  where 
children  of  all  ages  love  to  see  him 
draw  pictures  and  talk  about  his  art. 
Children  come  to  visit  him  at  the  News. 
Kresse  co-hosted  a  special  “Funny 
Business”  show  and  has  been  a  fea¬ 
tured  guest  on  the  Capt.  .Ahab  Show, 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  half-hour 
interview  on  Oren  Palenik’s  show,  both 
on  WSNI-tv-Channel  67. 

The  partners  also  produce  “Scratch,” 
a  funny  strip  about  a  dog. 

This  is  the  way  they  work.  Over 
lunch,  Kresse  does  a  little  sketching, 
and  he  asks  Rolf,  “Do  you  think  this  is 
funny?”  If  Rolf  approves.  Bill  does  a 
rough  sketch,  and  shows  it  to  Worth, 
who  may  or  may  not  say  okay.  Bill 
then  finishes  the  art,  and  Rolf  does  the 
lettering,  after  which  they  send  for  a 
photostat,  which  Rolf  will  color,  as  a 
guide  for  the  engravers. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPEHS 

Afflliatad  Publications  (AMEX) 
Amarican  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 
Booth  Nawspapars  (OTC)  . 


Com.  Corp.  (OTC) 
Cowlas  Comm.  (NYSE) 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  _ 

Downa  Comm.  (OTC) 


Harta  Hanks  (NYSE) 


Laa  Entarprisa  (AMEX) 
Madia  Genaral  (AMEX 
Multimadia  (OTC) 

New  York  Timas  (AMEX 
Pana«  (OTC)  . 


Toronto  Star  (CE) 


Abitibi  (CE) 
Addrassograpt 
Altair  (OTC) 


1/29 

2/5 

8% 

8% 

10 

II 

17 

17% 

25% 

2% 

28% 

2% 

5% 

8% 

20% 

2% 

27% 

29 

7 

7 

8% 

9 

30 

31% 

18% 

19% 

13% 

14 

23% 

23% 

11% 

I2'A 

$V4 

9% 

1% 

1% 

8 

7% 

8% 

8% 

10% 

13 

11% 

12 

30% 

30% 

14 

14% 

12% 

12% 

20 

20% 

1'/s 

9% 

4% 

5% 

1% 

1% 

12% 

12% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  Il'/i 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  iVt 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Compuqraphic  (AMEX)  .  I4'/| 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  iVt 

Crown  Zallerbach  (NYSE)  .  28% 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  21 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  58% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  I»% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  80% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  8 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  8f% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  4% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  25% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  35% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  15% 

Great  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  .  33% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  4Vi 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  38 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  28 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  iVt 

MacMillan,  Bloadel  (CE)  .  23% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  II 

Millmastar  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  8 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  45% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  ..  3'% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  II 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  20% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  14% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  7 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  12% 

White  Consolidated  (^NYSE)  .  lOVi 

Wood  Industries  (AM^)  .  4 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  IS  I4'/| 

Doramus  (OTC)  .  4%  5% 

Doyle  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  7V|  T^/t 

Foote,  Cone.  Balding  (NYSE)  .  8%  7 

Grey  Advertising  (OtC)  .  8%  8% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  —  11% 

Needham,  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  _  5%  5% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  13%  14% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  5%  8% 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  ..  .  8  5% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  8%  8% 

• 

Martin  sells  weekly 

The  weekly  Crossett  (Ark.)  News 
Observer  has  been  sold  to  C.  Lee  Walls 
&  Associates  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.  The 
paper  was  owned  by  Harold  Martin, 
publisher,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  Alabama  Journal. 


Weekly  folds 


The  76-year  old  Foreman  (Ark.) 
S«7i,  a  weekly,  ceased  publication  with 
its  Christmas  edition.  Editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  W.  B.  Coley  Jr,  noted  the  rising 
costs  and  economic  situation  in  making 
the  decision. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS/FINANCE 


FINANCIAL  ADVICE 


SAVING  MONEY 


CARTOONS 


CARTOON  HUMOR  SERVICE,  quar¬ 
terly.  38  new,  funny  and  timely  panels, 
seasonally  (18  one  column,  18  two  col¬ 
umn).  The  perfect  filler  for  weeklies 
and  weakand  magaiines,  12th  year.  250 
subscribers.  Testimonials  galore.  Often 
reprinted  in  Reader's  Digest.  Low  cost. 
Art  Gates  Features,  P.  O.  Box  312, 
Kay  West,  Fla.  33040. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


WHODUNIT  COMIC  STRIP— Super  de¬ 
tective  daily  strip.  Superbly  illustrated 
with  rates  any  siia  paper  can  afford. 
FREE  SAMPLES!  Adventure  Feature 
Syndicate.  8051  Scenic  Ave.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  90088. 

HARDPAN — A  weakly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
SaaHle,  Wash.  98104. 


DISARMAMENT  I  AWARD-WINNING  feature  writer 

_  INSPIRING  COLORFUL  prayers,  re-  leaving  daily  after  5  years  to  return 

lated  to  life.  Camera-ready  weekly,  to  Europe,  travel  music,  sports,  hu- 

DISARMAMENT  News  and  Views — A  5th  year.  Low  price,  no  contract.  Edi-  mor  available  along  with  specific 

bi-weekly  report.  For  samples,  write  tors;  "Broad  appeal,"  "earthy."  Pun-  assignments.  Low  rates,  high  quality. 

Nathaniel  F.  Cullinan,  211  L  43rd  St.,  gent  Prayer,  904  E.  Main,  W.  Frank-  Youth  column  free  with  other  assign- 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  i  fort.  III.  82898.  ment.  Box  201,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


SEW  BIZ — What's  new  in  fabrics,  pat- 1 
tarns,  aides,  techniques  for  fashion,  | 
home  decorating  and  needle  crafts.  | 
Weakly  by  career-long  industry  rac- 
ogniiad  expert.  Illustrated.  Samples. 
Box  771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STILL  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  in¬ 
formed  weakly  music  feature,  ''Pop ! 
Music  Scene,''  now  in  its  fourth  (in¬ 
expensive)  year.  Samples.  Box  189,; 
Editor  t  Publisher.  I 


I 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!"  TIMELY  1200-word  sample  article  on  "MONEYSAVERS" 

Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schulti,  "how  to  survive  an  income  tax  audit."  Each  weakly  column  shows  5  easy 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lectur- '  Raymont  Associates,  Rye,  N.Y.  10580.  p,op|g  can  gat  more  for  their 

er,  successful  businessman.  PREE  SAM-  money.  Perfect  for  consumer,  lifestyle 

PLES.  HOWCO,  Dept.  I,  Ken  Iworth,  - - - - -  Pf  food  pages.  Samples.  Creative 

III.  80043.  GARDENING  Communications,  43  Picturesque  Dr., 

_ ^  _ _ _  Rochester,  N.Y.  14818. 

CAREERS  jQ,^  THE  GARDENING  BOOM!  Ex-  — - - - - - - - — 

- - -  c!usive  photo-powered  week!y.  Walter  SCIENCE/ ENVIRONMENT 

COLUMN  ON  WORKING  WOMEN,  i  Hasson.  Box  88,  Needham,  Mass.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

jobs  and  women's  image.  Tremendous  02192.  ,  . 

reader  response.  Send  for  samples  and  ;  FREE  weekly  feature  on  science,  med- 

prices.  GATCO  Box  9175,  St.  Louis, - - - -  icme.  environment,  now  in  over  100 

Mo.  83177.  HOME  AND  FASHION  papers.  University  of  Iowa  News 

_ _  __  Service,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52242. 


COMPLETE  TV  LOG 
AND  EDITORIAL  SERVICE 
Local  listings,  feature  material  and 
program  notes,  as  well  as  pictures; 
typeset  and  camera  ready  each  week. 
Tel-Aire  Publications,  2112  McKinney, 
Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


FUNNY  OFFSET  CARTOON  PANEL. 

- - - — ^ — -  Outdoor  type  for  family  reading. 

NOSTALGIA  FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES. 

- — ^ — - P.  O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 

95945. 

NOSTALGIA — A  smile  for  oldsters, 

guffaw  for  others.  Box  955,  Editor  t  FOR  ONLY  SlOO  you  can  receive  a 
Publisher.  year's  supply  of  2  features.  ZODIYAKS 

— an  Astrological  comic  strip  and 

_ _ _ _  — *  celebrity  panel  quiz. 

Drii/virsiic  (52  each).  Samples.  P.  O.  Box  8843, 

KtLIGIOUS  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19135. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
t  Payable  wHh  artier  I 

4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  . $1.55  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.! 

4- weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50g  per  insertion  for  box  serv¬ 
ice  and  count  as  an  additional  line 
in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  ott  box  numbers 
also  available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type, 
cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The 
rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95 
per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates 
Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed 
each  day  as  they  are  received, 
are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'llUsiNESSOPPORTVr^^ 

2-YEAR-OLD  SAN  DIEGO  based  pub¬ 
lishing  house  expanding  into  other 
NFL  cities  seeks  qualihed  investor. 
Mergers  will  be  considered.  Box  171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

~~newspaper1\ppraisers^ 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  part¬ 
nership.  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 

surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 

Norton,  Kans.  6745^  or  Robert  N. 

Bolltho  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 

Kans.  44207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Negoitiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSOC., 
4414  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  444-7414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ImVSPAPER^ROKE^ 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  444-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3344,  Clearwater  Beacn,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  542-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 

E&P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _ _ 

Address 


g  Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden  a 


I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

S  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Hewspaper^roke^ 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(It'e  handle  different  properties,  all 
types,  from  our  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
47454,  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans.  44207.  Office  (913)  234- 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-4815. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5444  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  444-0893 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  property,  best  climate,  locale, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
i  SI  10.000.  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
j  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 

Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 

!  (209)  542-2587. 

i  WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  one  of  Western 
Pennsylvania's  oldest.  Net  at  least 
I2M.  Leaving  state.  $15,000  FirmI 
Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly,  off¬ 
set,  $20,000  down  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper.  J.  A.  Snyder 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood 
Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 

A  MONEY  MAKER! 

North  Jersey  Weekly 
$125,000  Annual  Gross. 

Box  128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  in 
growing  ski  area.  Great  man  and  wife  I 
opportunity,  try  $20-25M  down,  terms 
on  balance.  Bill  King  Assoc.,  2025  I 
Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  (303  )  279-  t 
4345.  I 

$100,000  GROSS,  Southern  California  ! 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area  $29,000  j 
down  accounts  receivable  included  in  | 
I  price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brok-  j 
:  er,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 

'  WILL  SELL  my  growing  Zone  5  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  to  buyer  with  strong 
sales  background.  $10,000  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  1 13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Tell  me  about  yourself. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  In  California's 
I  San  Joaquin  Valley.  $80,000  gross. 
Offset,  growing  area.  Priced  riaht  for 
right  buyer.  Must  be  financ  ally  re¬ 
sponsible.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIALLY  ABLE,  sales-oriented 
general  manager  sought  to  operate 
weekly  newspaper  group  in  Southern 
California.  You  may  buy  in  if  you 
can  make  substantial  contribution  and 
have  substantial  down  payment.  Box 
205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  4  weekly.  1974  after  tax  net 
;  $18,500.  Good  potential.  Cash  down 
to  pro,  $9240,  balance  10  years.  Box 
202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  NEWSPAPER— 20-30,000 
issues  distributed  over  3-county  area. 

I  Located  northeast  Ohio.  Box  218,  Ed- 
f  ;  itor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Inews^perTwantTS^ 


WELL  FINANCED  publisher  seeks 
daily,  large  weekly.  Payment  arranged 
to  meet  your  requirements.  No  broker 
involved.  Confidential  replies  to  prin¬ 
cipal.  Box  134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management 
consultant  and  media  brokers,  James 
E.  Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  544-3354 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

ZONE  4  WEEKLY  wanted  by  proven, 
experienced,  solid  editor-manager. 
W.ll  consider  partnership  with  re¬ 
tiring  publisher.  Box  195,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MISSOURI  exclusive  weekly  wanted. 
$150,000  range.  Strong  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  well  financed.  Box  207,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
'''^COMPOsiNoltOOM^ 


COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM  9000  comput¬ 
er  display  typesetter  complete  with 
20  fonts,  parts  kit,  spare  tape  reader. 

I  year  old,  in  use  daily.  Available 
May.  Wonderful  machine,  we  just 
don't  need  its  input  capabilities. 
Spokesman  Press,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa 
50438.  Phone  (319)  824-5454. 

AVAILABLE  NOW 
COMPSTAR  MODEL  190-2 
PHOTOTYPESEHER 

Complete  with  4  lenses  of  5'/j  pt..  4 
pf..  B'/j  pt.  and  W/i  pt.,  2  film  strips 
for  classified  and  straight  matter. 
Speeds  of  150  newspaper  lines  per 
minute.  Inspect  while  m  production. 
For  further  information  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
lOSth  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.  O.  Box  5467 
Lenexa,  Kans.  44215 
(913)  492-9050 

PHOTON  713-10  with  expanded  mem¬ 
ory  and  Automix  mixing  keyboard  for 
sale.  $2500  for  package.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Contact  Mr.  Stratton,  The  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat-Herald.  P.  O.  Box  130, 
Albany,  Oreg.  97321.  (503)  924-2211. 

MODEL  34  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No. 
72439  with: 

Hydraquadder  (Merganthaler) 

Mohr  Saw 
Micro  therm  pot 
4  pocket  mold  disc  and  molds 
Two — 72  chan,  and  two — 90  chan. 

Main  magazines 
4  auxiliary  magazines 

12  Metro 
10  Metro 
34  Spartan  Bold 
24  Spartan  Bold 
34  Sq.  Gothic 
24  Ultra  Bodini 
48  Spartan  Bold 

Price:  $2000 

For  further  information  contact: 
William  S.  Miller.  Jr. 
j  Commercial  Printing  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  4449 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  71401 
!  Phone  (501)  534-3400 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel  N.J.  08057. 
I  (409)  235-7414. 

'  COMPUSCAN  170  OPTICAL  SCAN- 
NER.  Very  few  hours  operation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Reasonably  priced. 
For  information  contact  Commercial 
I  Printing  Inc.,  1224  N.  Atherton  St., 
I  State  College.  Pa.  (814)  238-3025. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^IpERFORAToifT^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


6  MONARCHS,  4  with  7  mdgaiines 
and  2  with  three-  Fully  automated, 
quadders.  Star  autosetteri,  Shaffstall 
mat  detectors,  6  pocket  mold  disc, 
complete  with  type  conveyor.  ALSO 
2-ton  remelt  pot  with  water  cooled 
molds,  hoist  and  hell  boxes.  Contact 
Dave  Stern,  World-Herald  Omaha 
Neb.  (402  )  444-1000. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200H  and  244IHS. 
O.N.£.  1741  Tully  Circle  N.E.  At¬ 

lanta.  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321-3992. 


EQUIPMENT  TO  LEASE 


NEED 

CASH? 


We  will  buy  your 
present  equipment 
and  ^'lease  it"  back 
to  your  company. 


Contact  us  for  facts 
and  figures  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Any  Amount, 
$5,000  to  $100,000. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS’ 
SUPPLY  CORPORATION 


P.  O.  Box  29 
Berlin,  Wis.  54923 
Phone  (414)  361-0660 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  48P  Stuffing  Machine  dou¬ 
ble  operation  with  direct  delivery. 
Excellent  condition.  Will  operate  for 
your  inspection.  Purchased  1947.  Loyd 
Mitchell.  Courier-Journal  &  Louisville 
Times,  (502  )  582-4S8I. 


SAXMEYER  TYING  MACHINES— 
(two) — One  S-IIOO.  just  completely  re¬ 
built  and  in  perfect  condition,  $795. 
One  SR-IA,  oldie  but  goodie  that 
just  keeps  running  and  running,  $195. 
We  will  pay  freight  on  a  package 
deal  offers  invited.  Contact  Roger 
Paiul,  Circulation  Manager.  Press 
Publications,  Elmhurst  III.  (312)  834- 
0900. 


NEWSPRINT 


100  TON  243//'  peach,  40"  rolls, 
last  year's  price.  Call  (309)  784-444li 
John  Potter  or  R.  L.  Tygret.  Will  sell 
any  amount. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
i  Paper  Corp.,  1894  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-4525. 


PASTE  UP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  a  MARSH.  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  24003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors-  Top  quality. 

Cal/  or  norite: 

PORTAGE  (214)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


ADD-ON  UNITS  for  V-ISA,  Newskin_^, 


Colorking.  Community  presses.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  O.N.E.,  1741  Tully  Crcle 
N.E.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321- 
3992. 


HOE.  8  UNITS,  complete  stereo  de¬ 
partment;  Wood  pony,  Sta-Hi,  S-ton 
pot,  etc.  Call  Mr.  Kilbridge.  The  Pilot 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  (417)  482-4314. 


URBANITE.  1944,  5  units,  upper  form¬ 
er  on  half  folder  8  and  4  position 
rollstands,  recently  overhauled  by 
Goss.  O.N.E..  1741  Tully  Circle  N.E., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321-3992. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  S  units,  1945 
Goss  Signature  two  4  unit  stacked 
presses 

Goss  Urbanite  4  unit  press 
Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1948 
Cottrell  V-15  presses  and  units 
Cottrell  V-22,  4  units,  1949,  RB  I 

folder 

Fairchild  Colorking  4  units.  1944 
Fairchild  Newsking  2  units,  1945 
MACHINERY  WANTED— We  will  pur¬ 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash. 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  40412 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


4  UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  serial 
it905,  with  folder  and  '/(  folder, 
30hp  motor  and  Fincor  electrical 
drive,  $55,000.  2  unit  Suburban  press, 
serial  JJ94I,  with  folder  and  '4  fold¬ 
er,  20  hp  motor  and  Fincor  electrical 
drive,  $30,000.  Or  will  sell  as  a  4 
unit.  2  folder  press  for  $70,000.  Avail¬ 
able  approximately  90  days.  Call  Hal 
Trumbull.  (204)  255-1777,  Production 
Col,  4232  Jones  Ave.  N.E.,  Renton 
Wash.  98055. 


COTTRELL  V-I5A.  4  unit  press,  1973, 
big  folder,  30hp  drive,  complete 
$45  000.  O.N.E.,  1741  Tully  Circle 

N  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321- 
3992. 


REPORTERS’  NEEDS 


^etitfromi 

PORTAGE 


Reporter's 

Notebook 


1  *36?“ 


samples?  absolutely! 
wide  spaced  lines,  4''X8'' 


p.o.  box  5500. 
aknorvoho  44313 
(216)020-4455  _ ! 


C&P  CtassiHeds — 

4s  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
os  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  1975 


WEB  PRESS  wanted  by  weekly.  Need 
2  units  and  folder.  1945  or  newer. 
Sidelay  and  circum  registration.  Call 
Mr.  Hunt.  (218)  834-2141. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

^PRESS^NGINEERIt^ 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering.  8512  Everett  Raytown,  Mo. 
44138.  (814)  358-1943. 

Help 

Wanted  ••• 


MIAMI  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  English  and  Journal¬ 
ism.  MA  or  PhD.  12-hour  load.  Salary 
negotiable.  Equal  Opportun  ty  Em¬ 
ployer.  Deadline  for  applications, 
March  I.  1975,  Write:  Robert  Johnson, 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  English,  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio  45056. 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  instructor 
wanted  to  teach  basic  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  and  design,  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism.  Superv.se  campus  newspaper. 
Requirements:  teaching  experience, 
media  experience,  MA  in  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  or  related  field.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Advertising,  English  or  Speech 
helpful. 

Send  resume  to: 

Jim  Porchey 

Mass  Communications  Department 
Florissant  Valley  Community  College 
3400  Pershall  Road 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63135 

ZONE  5  UNIVERSITY  needs  Journal¬ 
ism  instructor  (print  and  electronic) 
with  documentary  film  experience  be¬ 
ginning  September  1975.  Teach  vari¬ 
ety  of  media  courses,  work  with  Uni¬ 
versity  publications  as  needed.  Rank 
and  salary  negotiable;  PhD  desirable. 
MA  required:  print  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Deadline:  15  March  1975.  Box 
180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Assistant  or  associate  professor  to 
teach  undergraduate  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism-related  areas  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications.  PhD  or 
Masters  degree  with  news-editorial 
experience  required.  Teaching  expe¬ 
rience  desirable.  Application  dead¬ 
line  March  I,  1975.  Contact  Mrs. 
Royce  Keller,  Linfield  College  Mc¬ 
Minnville,  Oreg.  97128.  An  A^rma- 
tive  Action  Employer. 

DEVELOPING  Journalism  Department 
at  New  Asia  College,  The  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong,  is  looking 
for  applicants  for  posts  in  Journalism/ 
Mass  Communication  for  the  academic 
year  beginning  August  1976.  Success¬ 
ful  applicants  are  expected  to  teach 
in  one  of  the  following  areas:  print 
journalism,  broadcast  journalism  or 
communication  theory  and  research 
methods.  Applicants  should  have  a 
good  degree  in  Journalism/ Mass  Com¬ 
munication  and  adequate  media  and 
teaching  experience  and  preferably 
proficiency  in  both  Chinese  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Salary  ranges  US$10, 000-21 ,000 
per  annum.  Fringe  benefits  include 
housing,  superannuation,  passage, 
medical  care  and  long  leave.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  to:  The  Regis¬ 
trar,  New  Asia  College.  The  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong,  Shatin, 
New  Territories.  Hong  Kong. 


JOURNALISM.  Wanted;  Professor  for 
chair  in  journalism,  MA  required. 
PhD  preferred,  but  must  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  background  in  print  media. 
Salary  competitive,  plus  chair  supple¬ 
ment.  Possible  instruction  areas  in¬ 
clude  communications  law,  various 
newspaper  and  magazine  writing 
courses.  Effective  September  I,  1975. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  to  Dr.  Henry  T.  Price,  Chair¬ 
man.  News-Editorial  sequence.  College 
of  Journalism,  University  of  S.  C., 
Columbia,  S.C.  29208.  Telephone  (8()3) 
777-5166. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  in  expanding  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  program  to  teach  re¬ 
porting.  editing,  writing;  Masters  re¬ 
quired,  prefer  commitment  to  PhD 
plus  solid  news  and/or  college  teach¬ 
ing  background.  $11,500  up  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  by  March  8  to: 
W.  J.  Stone.  Dept,  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington, 
Arlington,  Texas  76019. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GROUP-OWNED  small  Southeastern 
newspaper  needs  general  manager — ad¬ 
vertising  oriented.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  growth.  Near  heart  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  vacationland.  Full  resume,  com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  Box  115, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AHENTION  JOURNALIST:  Send  your 
resume  to  us.  We  can  help  locate 
a  career  opportunity  for  you.  Mail 
to  CAREER  PLACEMENT  CENTER. 
P.  O.  Box  230.  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 
39520. 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Are  you  stuck  in  a  job  that  lacks 
dynamic  growth  and  a  great  future 
for  you?  Don't  let  the  recession  keep 
you  down.  We  have  a  spot  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  controller  on  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  the  largest  city  of  the  largest 
state— Alaska — a  place  that  is  vibrat¬ 
ing  with  growth  and  ability  to  make 
it  a  fascinating  place  to  live  as  well 
as  work  and  play.  Airmail  replies  to 
R.  B.  Atwood.  The  Anchorage  Times, 
Box  40.  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

AHENTION  PUBLISHERS;  We  have 
qualified  personnel  for  your  needs. 
Write  for  details.  CAREER  PLACE¬ 
MENT  CENTER.  P.  O.  Box  230.  Bay 
SI.  Louis,  Miss.  39520. 


CIRCULATION 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  newspaper  chain. 
9  publications,  located  in  Zone  2, 
wants  an  experienced  take-charge  cir¬ 
culation  manager  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  stating  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
166.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Cal¬ 
ifornia  newspaper,  particularly  expe¬ 
rienced  on  medium  size  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  little  merchant 
plan.  Strong  on  productive,  solid 
sales  procedures  and  personnel  re¬ 
lations.  This  is  exceptionally  attrac¬ 
tive.  home  delivery  oriented  commu¬ 
nity  but  knowledge  of  expansion 
through  street  sales  also  important. 
Submit  complete  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  8000 
northern  Michigan  award-winning  off¬ 
set  daily  with  17,000  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  weekly.  Looking  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced,  promotion  minded 
manager.  Prefer  experience  with  vol¬ 
unteer  pay.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Jim  Huckle.  Business 
Manager.  Cadillac  Evening  News, 
P.  O.  Box  640,  Cadillac,  Mich.  49601. 

AWARD-WINNING  13,000  New  Mex¬ 
ico  daily  seeks  circulation  manager. 
Fine  opportunity  for  hard  worker. 
Mail  complete  resume  to  Robert  H. 
Beck,  Publisher,  Roswell  Daily  Record, 
Box  1897,  Roswell.  N.M.  88201. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^LASsinED^DVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDlrORiAT^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^^TorfoRiAr^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER/SALESMAN  for  18,500  daily 
in  Area  2.  Pleasant  college  town,  off¬ 
set  plant.  Looking  for  aggressive  per¬ 
son  with  classified  experience  to  sell, 
service  classified  display  accounts  and 
supervise  department.  Prefer  No.  2 
person  on  larger  daily.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  193, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
ZONE  2  DAILY 

in  fastest  growing  county,  requires 
top  producer  for  fast,  untapped  mar¬ 
ket.  Must  be  imaginative  and  inno¬ 
vative  administrator.  Box  200,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  classified  advertising 
manager  needed  immediately  for 
(400  000  gross  weekly  newspaper  in 
Southern  California.  Must  be  top  sales¬ 
man  and  willing  to  hit  the  street.  Box 
210,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman/ 
manager  for  small  dally  paper  in  the 
center  of  West  Virg^inia  Mountain- 
aire  Vacationland.  Opportunity  for 
self  starting  promoter.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  C.  D. 
"Tony"  Hylton,  Publisher,  Hinton  Daily 
News,  Hinton,  W.  Va.  25951. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  small 
daily,  stiff  competition,  good  future 
for  someone  willing  to  work  for  it. 
Box  182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  5-day 
offset  afternoon  daily.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary  for  experienced  person,  fringes, 
pension  plan.  Need  immediately.  Send 
resume  and  references.  Daily  Journal, 
Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak.  58301. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Great  opportunity  for  space  salesman 
with  2  to  3  years  experience  to 
accelerate  his  development.  You  will 
work  with  a  growing  publishing  com¬ 
pany  on  one  of  several  of  the  world's 
leading  hobby  publications.  Or  may¬ 
be  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  one 
or  more  brand  new  publications. 

You  must  be  able  to  sell.  You  must 
be  able  to  do  rough  layouts  and  han¬ 
dle  detail.  There  will  be  limited 
travel  and  a  lot  of  telephone  work. 
If  you  are  interested  send  your  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to: 

Mr.  Wayne  Lawrence 
Vice  President 

Hobby  Publication  Advertising 

AMOS  PRESS  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  150 
Sidney.  Ohio  45365 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  new 
consumer  electronics  publications.  Ex¬ 
perienced  only.  East  Coast,  Chicago 
primarily.  If  you  can  open  doors  and 
make  sales,  advancement  can  be 
rapid.  Salary  plus  incentive.  Box  212, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTER 

Sacramento,  California 
The  Sacramento  Bee  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  Full  time  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  and  employee 
benefits.  Apply  in  person,  or 
send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
2l$t  &  Q 

Sacramento,  California  95813 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

E&P  Classifieds — 

4s  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  In  your  communifyl 


THE  TRENTON  EVENING  TIMES— a  i 
Washington  Post  newspaper— is  seek¬ 
ing  a  few  crack  editors,  preferably 
with  layout  and  design  capabilities. 
Contact  Joel  Garreau,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  ed  tor.  The  Trenton  Times  News¬ 
papers  500  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 
08805.  I 

WRITER 

For  maior  Midwest  private  foundation, 
who  desires  future  in  public  relations. 
Minimum  5  years  professional  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  experience.  Box 
179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  but  stable  morning  newspa¬ 
per  has  immediate  opening  for  wire 
editor-reporter  in  challenging  area.  < 
Some  experience  required.  Apply  in 
writing  only  to  George  Northridge, 
Daily  News,  Green  Bay.  Wise.  54305.  i 

NEWS  EDITOR  position  open  on 
AM  daily  in  Southwestern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Good  career  opportunity  for 
experienced  reporter  interested  in 
moving  toward  editor  position.  Ap¬ 
plicant  should  be  available  within 
month.  R.  J.  Cooper,  (412)  627-6166. 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

WE  RE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
reporter  who  can  handle  a  wide  range 
of  assignments  which  require  top- 
quality  writing  and  an  interest  in  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  A  conviction 
that  newspapers  need  not  be  dull  and 
a  concern  for  the  quality  of  our  read¬ 
ers'  daily  lives  would  also  be  wel¬ 
come.  Please  send  a  resume  and  a 
limited  number  of  examples  of  your 
best  writing  to  our  personnel  director. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

321  W.  Lafayefte  Blvd., 

Detroit,  Michigan  48231 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management 
experience  to  direct  editorial  of  wide¬ 
ly  accepted,  rapidly  growing  local 
business  weekly  serving  large  metro¬ 
politan  area  In  Zone  2.  Unusual  ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  for  individual  who 
can  make  general  business  writing 
live.  Send  resume,  clips  and  com¬ 
pensation  requirement  to  Box  4054, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  at  least  4  years  daTy 
experience  for  general  assignments 
on  central  Virginia  PM.  Good  pay 
and  pleasant  working  conditions  in 
new  plant  with  latest  in  computerized 
cold  type  equipment.  Box  184,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


$S  CASH  REWARD  » 

WILL  PAY  CASH  FOR  INFORMA- 
TION  ON  REPORTER  S  JOB  OPEN¬ 
INGS.  SEND  LEADS  TO  BOX  220, 
EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  large,  po¬ 
litically  independent  and  progressive 
Midwestern  daily  with  aggressive,  time¬ 
ly  editorial  page.  Need  forceful,  clear 
writing.  Applicants  should  have  news¬ 
paper  experience,  and._  preferably  but 
not  necessarily,  editorial  page  expe¬ 
rience,  or  a  minimum  of  two  years 
post  graduate  work  or  academic/ pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  national  and/ 
or  foreign  affairs.  Base  salary  $18,000 
range.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  and  samples  of  best 
writing  efforts  to  Box  110,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  community-minded  15.- 
000-{-  daily  In  Hawaii.  Must  know  all 
I  phases  of  newsroom  duties,  direct 
I  staff  of  13,  strong  on  local  news. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  community- 
minded  indVidual.  Send  resume  (no 
phone  calls)  to  Jim  Wilson  Hawaii 
Tribune-Herald,  Box  747,  Hilo  HI. 
94720.  (A  member  of  the  DONREY 
I  Media  Group.) 


EDITOR-MANAGER  branch  office  in  ■ 
community  of  1500  for  Zone  4  weekly. 
Would  consider  retiree.  Must  have 
know-how  in  news,  pictures,  ads.  Box 
211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  AFFAIRS  : 

REPORTER  I 

General  assignment  reporting  for  i 
chain  of  newspapers  for  physicians, 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  suburb. 
At  least  I  year  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  reporting,  preferably  covering 
overnmental  agencies.  Starting  salary 
145  to  $210  weekly  depending  on 
qualifications.  Increases  will  depend 
upon  performance.  35-hour  week,  good 
fringes,  occasional  travel.  Write  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Managing  Editor,  12230  Wil¬ 
kins  Ave.,  Rockville,  Md.  20852. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Jewish  Com- 
mun  ty  semimonthly.  Experience  In 
writing,  editing,  production  and  ad¬ 
vertising  necessary.  Background  In 
Jewish  community  affairs  desirable. 
Zone  9.  Box  215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  na¬ 
tion's  largest  energy  newsletter  cov¬ 
ering  petroleum  marketing.  Salary 
according  to  experience,  but  about 
$13,500.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Observer,  2120  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arling¬ 
ton.  Va.  22201. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01408 


FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  CORRESPONDENTS  need¬ 
ed  in  many  countries.  For  information 
write  Editor,  National  Catholic  News 
Service.  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

All  'round  news  photographer,  ex¬ 
perienced  In  black  and  white  and 
color  to  fill  out  staff  of  40,000  daily 
and  Sunday  In  Zone  5.  Send  resume 
to  E.  H.  Murphy.  Personnel  Director. 
225  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio  44035. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  web  off¬ 
set.  Northern  California  multi-news- 
paper  plant.  Send  resume  to  Box  185, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  15,500  cir¬ 
culation  Northwest  newspaper  has  e 
career  position  open  for  an  offset 
newspaper  production  manager.  In¬ 
dividual  selected  should  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  offset  production  equipment, 
ability  to  set  up  work  flow  and  sched¬ 
ule  production  and  must  be  capable 
of  continuing  and  Improving  high 
standards  of  quality.  Our  production 
manager  must  be  able  to  provide  sol¬ 
id  leadership,  manage  complete  com¬ 
posing  and  press  operations,  which 
includes  some  commercial  printing, 
and  keep  costs  to  a  minimum  without 
sacrifice  to  quality.  We  offer  excellent 
salary,  incentives  and  fringe  benefits. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  If 
you  believe  your  experience  is  In 
line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  man¬ 
aging  our  composing  and  press  op¬ 
erations,  send  resume  to  William 
Briggs,  Personnel  Dept.,  Walla  Walla 
Union-Bulletin,  P.  O.  Box  1358,  Walla 
Walla,  Washington  99342. 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  small  fown 
job  shop  In  sunny  South  Florida.  Age 
no  factor.  Plant  grossing  $150,000. 
Position  demands  know-how.  Salary 
$13,000  plus  truly  excellent  employee 
benefits.  Profit  sharing  after  2  years. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  183, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  small  daily 
seeks  move  to  larger  paper  or  chance 
to  grow  with  group.  Ready  for  new 
challenge.  Family  man,  39,  nof  a 
drifter.  Experienced  in  all  phases. 
Quality-minded,  profit  and  cost-con- 
,  sclous.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
i 

;  BUSINESS/OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
— Several  years  in  prestigious  publish¬ 
ing  houses.  Accounting,  EDP,  systems, 
I  warehousing  and  distribution  exper- 
I  tise.  Seek  challenge  with  publisher 
needing  managerial  skills.  Box  143, 
Editor  S  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  $1  million 
!  weekly  group.  Worked  way  up  thru 
I  advertising.  14-plus  years  sales  and 
I  management  experience  on  daily  (20M 
I  and  Metro)  and  weeklies  at  3L  Will 
consider  all  but  prefer  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  or  General  Management  (ex¬ 
cluding  news)  on  larger  operation. 
Box  78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MBA,  29.  As  business  manager  In¬ 
strumental  In  establishing  15,000  week¬ 
ly  paper.  Desire  to  relocate  in  Zone 
4,  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee  in  gen¬ 
eral  management  position.  Box  127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  AD  Dl- 
I  RECTOR  available  to  lead  and  direct 
your  newspaper  through  the  tough 
I  times  ahead.  Excellent  background, 
I  heavy  competitive  experience.  Box 
208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
— Metropolitan  and  medium  size  mar¬ 
ket  competitive  experience  for  20 
years.  Budget,  goal,  results  and  team 
oriented.  Good  track  record  with 
strong  administrative,  sales,  market¬ 
ing  and  community  relations  back¬ 
ground.  Conveys  quality  in  work  and 
personal  image.  Seek  to  relocate  In 
General  Manager  spot  on  medium 
daily  or  as  Ad  Director  with  metro 
daily.  Age  43.  All  replies  will  be  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PROMOTION  MINDED  Circulation 
Manager.  Good  organizer  and  cost 
saver.  15  years  experience.  Available 
Zones  3,  4.  5.  4.  Box  104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  circulation  manager  with 
23  years  experience  in  the  newspaper 
business  seeking  position  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  newspaper  with 
growth  potential  offering  Incentive 
and  a  good  future  for  the  right  man. 
Award  winning  manager  with  out¬ 
standing  record  in  organizational  man¬ 
agement,  sales,  carrier  training,  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Am  a  believer  in  detail 
and  follow  through.  No  area  limi¬ 
tations.  Age,  early  40's,  neat  appear¬ 
ing.  married,  family,  civic  minded, 
health  excellent,  college  education. 
Well  versed  In  all  phases  of  circula- 
■  tion  metro  and  small  and  medium 
dailies.  Box  209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

EDITORIAL  j 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 17  years 
newspaper  experience  with  top  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily.  Excellent  references. 
Prefer  Zones  1.  2,  3,  4,  6.  Box  164, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY^DVERTISING^ 

ENTERTAINMENT/ARTS  WRITER  eag¬ 
er  for  position  with  small  metro  pa¬ 
per.  Good  feature  writer.  BA  in 
Broadcasting  and  Journalism.  2  years 
writing  entertainment  for  university 
paper.  1  year  handling  general  as¬ 
signments  on  17,000  daily.  Any  Zone. 
Box  152,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

18  YEARS  display  experience — Proven 
lineage  builder.  Management  back¬ 
ground.  staff  motivation,  promotion 
minded,  good  organizer.  Family  man 
wants  to  relocate.  Box  125,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  experienced  in  sales  ' 
training,  market  research  and  major 
account/contract  advertiser  develop-  ^ 
ment  seeks  growth  opportunity  with 
daily  or  weekly  group.  Large  metro,  ' 
small  daily  and  weekly  background.  | 
College  grad,  33.  Box  52,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  good  in 
selling,  servicing,  layout,  copy,  pro¬ 
motions  with  excellent  record  as  de¬ 
partment  manager  who  motivates  staff 
members  to  greater  sales.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  daily  experience.  College 
grad.  Box  216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE'VE  GOT  what  you  need!  Two 
daily  reporters,  1  MA,  3  languages; 

1  BA,  plus  desk,  layout  experience. 
Ready  to  go  anywhere  quality  mat¬ 
ters.  Clips,  resumes  on  request.  Box 
155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27.  2  years  general  as-  ' 
signment  experience  on  90,000  daily. 
Aviation,  maritime  expertise,  MSJ 
Northwestern;  BA  Dartmouth.  Seek 
position  with  growth  potential.  Zone 

2  or  Virginia.  Box  154,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HISTORY  BA.  23.  science  background. 

2  years  newspaper  experience;  seek 
editorial  trainee  position.  Relocate. 
Box  156.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  25,  wire-city  desk  ex¬ 
perience  on  two  70,000  dailies,  desires 
change.  All  media  considered.  Any 
Zone.  Box  76,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

SPORTSWRITER,  26,  4'/2  years  30,000 
PM  Ohio  daily,  seeks  similar  post 
larger  paper:  hot,  cold  makeup;  Zones 

2.  3,  4,  5.  Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRAD  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  daily  newspaper.  Can  handle 
any  facet  or  journalism.  Very  hard 
working.  Any  Zone.  Box  181,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE,  creative  sports  writer, 
27.  eight  years  experience;  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10- 
50,000  PM,  any  Zone.  Enjoy  commu¬ 
nity  involvement;  strong  on  organiza¬ 
tion.  tight  yet  lively  human  Interest 
writing,  extensive  editing,  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Complete  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIALS  OR  NEWS  FEATURES 
job?  Viet  vet  with  Ideas,  MA,  news  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  versatile  March  '75 
Medill  grad  seeks  reporting  position 
with  mid-size  daily,  any  Zone.  News¬ 
paper,  trade  magazine,  photo  experi¬ 
ence.  References,  clips  available.  Box 
141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  reporter,  24, 
seeks  job  on  medium-large  daily  any 
location;  BA,  l''2  years  experience, 
references.  Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  female  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  magazine  writer^  age  31, 
seeks  permanent  job  in  a  meUopolitan 
area  m  Zones  l-B.  Recent  MA  from 
Missouri  J-school.  Box  175,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  call  (314)  644-0697. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Experienced.  Box  4092,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER-  PHOTOGRAPHER-EDITOR, 
30,  8  years  experience  references, 

J-School  BA,  MS.  Seek  newspaper 
job  any  Zone.  Box  138,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER-EDITOR— Experienced 
with  2  national  magazines.  New  York 
City  daily.  Will  Relocate.  Box  21?, 

OLD-SCHOOI  RFPORTFR-PHOTOG. 

ENERGETIC,  hard-working  Journalism 
graduate  with  about  2  years  reporting 
experience  seeks  challenging  position 
in  Washington,  D  C.  area  which  will 
utilize  initiative,  skills  and  potential. 
Box  146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  AND  ED¬ 
ITOR — Woman  with  18  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  editing,  layout  and 
staff  supervision — looking  for  more 
challenging  job.  Present  salary  $17,- 
200.  Box  132.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RAPHER.  (snoopy,  aggressive),  seeks 
ditto  daily,  any  Area.  Dave  Slocum, 
2303  Kaydei  Rd..  Whittier,  Calif.  (213) 
695-4120,  evenings. 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  25, 
seeks  spot  on  good  medium  daily.  3 
years  editor  of  good  large-circulation 
suburban  weekly  chain.  Experienced 
all  phases  of  news  operation,  staff 
management.  Good  photographer. 
Looking  for  wire,  city  editor  slot,  any 
Area.  Box  135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  36,  currently  studying 
computer  programming,  seeks  job  in 
slot  or  on  rim.  5-year  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  including  metro,  anchored  solid¬ 
ly  to  5  years  of  reporting.  Howard 
Harmening,  226  N.  Oak,  Bartlett,  III. 
60103.  Ph.  (312)  837-8501. 

CITY  EDITOR,  26,  with  23,000  daily, 
wants  bigger  city,  new  challenge.  Can 
do  it  all.  Box  172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  freelance  feature 
writer  of  such  celebrities  as  John 
Lennen.  Liza  Minnelli,  Richard  Harris, 
Rock  Hudson,  Joni  Mitchell.  Stacy 

YOUNG,  VERSATILE  pro,  23,  seeks 
position  in  medium  or  large  city.  2 
years.  3  months  experience  on  medium 
size  daily  with  work  as  general  as- 

1  Reach,  Gena  Rowlands,  among  others 
:  will  interview  for  you.  Cover  stories 
!  and  exclusives  her  bag.  Box  213,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

signment  reporter  and  deskman. 
Strong  on  feature  writing,  layout  and 
editing.  Box  134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  EDITOR  with  best  refer¬ 
ences  seeks  top  spot  on  small  or 
medium  daily.  Fully  versed  in  admin- 

SPORTS  WRITER,  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence,  now  with  suburban  weekly,  seeks 
post  with  daily.  Dedicated  worker 
with  proven  record.  Box  177,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

istration.  electronic  newsroom  and 
competitive  journalism.  Box  214,  Editor 
S  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  PRO,  10  years  reporting 
and  desk  work  on  large  and  medium 

QUALITY  MEDICAL  WRITER  with 
metro  paper  experience,  also  strong 
on  general  features  seeks  position. 
Box  64,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

newspapers,  magazines,  film,  college 
teaching  seeks  interesting  writing  post 
Zone  8  or  9.  Strong  on  environment, 
features,  investigations.  Clips,  resume. 
Box  217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


DESKMAN.  10  years  on  metro  daily 
rim.  Before  that  managing  ed  tor, 
news  editor,  slot  on  small  daily.  Seek 
*o  settle  on  small  or  medium  daily 
Zone  I,  2.  5,  7  or  Canada.  Married, 
42.  Box  189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  SPORTS  columnist, 
tight  touch,  seeks  change  of  scene- 
Would  consider  editorship.  Box  188, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  desires  spot 
on  daily,  any  Zone.  Single,  33,  6 
years  experience  high  schools  to  pro; 
columns,  layout,  some  camera.  Will 
consider  college  sports  information 
director  offer.  Ed  Meyers,  Box  60C8. 
Newport  News.  Va.  23606.  (804)  599- 
3124. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  present 
assistant  city  editor,  seeks  challenge 
and  advancement  on  major  daily. 
3', 2  years  experience.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Box  190.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER-EDITOR  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  and  improve  in 
Zones  7,  8,  9.  Have  covered  all 

sports  but  track  and  field  my  spe¬ 
cialty.  2  years  a  pro.  Box  |94,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  27,  seeks  position  on 
Midwest  daily  as  sportswriter.  general 
assignment  reporter  or  deskman.  3 
years  experience  writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  Box  196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  medical  columnist  look¬ 
ing  for  change.  Syndicated  interna¬ 
tionally  5  years.  Question  and  an¬ 
swer  format  or  essay.  Box  197,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  with  reportorial  col¬ 
umn  and  desk  experience  seeks  daily 
newspaper^  work.  Recently  worked  in 
PR  for  major  tennis  organization.  Also 
some  radio  and  magazine  experience. 
Young,  creative,  enthusiastic.  Box  198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO-ORIENTED  PAPER  sought  by 
sports  writer,  28,  with  5  years  expe¬ 
rience  including  Olympics,  pro  base¬ 
ball.  Prefer  Southwest  or  Far  West. 
Box  203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  a  year  on  busy  dai¬ 
lies,  6  months  as  assistant  editor  of 
house  organs  and  top  scholastic  rec¬ 
ord  looking  for  reporting  or  editing 
spot.  Clips  available.  Photo  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

BUSINESS  WRITER.  Fast,  accurate, 
experienced  in  depth  in  l.quor  trade, 
taxes,  finance.  Great  on  annual  re¬ 
ports,  forecasts,  surveys.  Box  I6S, 
Editor  &  Pubisher. 


FREELANCE 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  New 
England  assignments;  20  years  experi¬ 
ence,  J-grad  Box  284,  Lynn,  Mass. 
01903.  (617)  599-4362. 

WILDLIFE  PHOTOG-WRITER  TEAM 
seeking  continuing  assignments  with 
established  publications.  Domestic  or 
foreign.  Box  88,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITING  AND  EDITING  assignments 
accepted  New  York-Westchester  area. 
Naomi  Matusow,  12  Upland  Lane,  Ar- 
monk.  N  Y.  10504.  (914)  273-3562. 

BA,  25,  two  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  staff  photographer  posi¬ 
tion.  Resume,  portfolio  on  request.  Box 
170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTREPID  WOMAN  photographer 
wants  to  move  to  major  daily.  Versa¬ 
tile;  good  on  sports  as  well  as  news 
and  picture  stories.  Thrive  on  tough, 
in-depth  assignments.  Prefer  Zones  I, 
2,  but  will  relocate  anywhere  for  right 
job.  Box  157.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  TALENT,  varied  experience. 
Will  produce.  Any  Area.  Box  151, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  7  years  news¬ 
paper  experience,  now  with  large 
Southeastern  daily,  desires  position 
with  photo-oriented  newspaper  any¬ 
where.  Portfolio  and  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

IS  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  cold  fype 
supervision  and  management  in  small 
and  metro  dailies.  Desire  to  serve  as 
production  manager  or  assistant.  Box 
153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— In- 
depth  experience  in  hot  type,  cold 
type  in  letterpress,  offset  and  letter- 
flex  operations.  Box  97,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-Experi- 
enced  at  design  and  change-over  hot 
metal  to  cold  from  typesetting  to 
press.  Will  train  all  personnel.  De¬ 
tailed  resume  on  request.  Box  199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUC^ELATIONS 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  27.  seeks  cor¬ 
porate  or  agency  PR  position.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  public  relations.  BA,  MA 
Journalisrn  with  specialty  in  PR.  Sal¬ 
ary.  location  open.  Box  204,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Settlement  reached 
in  syndicate  suit 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


What  else  is  new? 

An  E&P  editorial  Jan.  18  noted  three 
new  devices  desijjned  to  deliver  news 
into  the  home  via  television  or  cable  at 
the  request  of  a  subscriber.  We  said 
“what  was  once  considered  ‘blue  sky’ 
thinking,  delivery  of  news  into  the  home 
on  a  television  screen  at  the  viewers’ 
beck  and  call,  may  become  a  reality  via 
three  different  systems  recently  an¬ 
nounced."  The  editorial  questioned  the 
high  price  of  financing  and  cost  to  the 
subscriber  but  said  “nevertheless;  it  is 
another  threat  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  worry  about  for  the  long-range 
future." 

P'red  W.  Baker,  director  of  corporate 
relations  for  Harris  Corporation,  Cleve¬ 
land,  reminds  us  “the  range  seems 
longer,  the  threat  less  ominous,  in  the 
light  of  the  attached  story  on  ‘the  radio 
printing  press  in  the  home,’  published  40 
years  ago  in  McGraw-Hill’s  magazine, 
Klectruuics.”  The  magazine  reprinted 
the  article  in  November,  1974,  40  years 
later.  Under  the  title  “The  home  radio 
printing-press’  the  article  follows: 

“Broadcasting  had  scarcely  got 
started,  before  radio  men  began  asking 
themselves  what  other  use  or  uses  could 
be  made  of  the  radio  waves  to  furnish 
other  services  to  the  home.  And  now, 
after  some  years  of  experimentation,  we 
seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  period  of 
visual  broadcasting,  when  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  scatter  across  the  countryside, 
to  homes  in  cities  and  hamlets,  printed 
pages  and  pictures,  delivered  with  the 
speed  of  light. 

“Thus  ‘the  radio  printing  press  in  the 
home,’  may  soon  be  a  reality,  paralleling 
the  commercial  use  already  made  of  the 
same  facsimile  methods  by  the  great 
newspaper  and  communication  groups. 

“Home  facsimile  systems  [being  de¬ 
veloped  include): 

“Otho  Fulton’s  Fultograph 
Sepia-colored  solid  and  half-tone  images 
recorded  by  a  stylus  on  moistened, 
chemically  treated  paper  by  electrolytic 
action.  One  sheet  (8M2  by  11  inches) 
printed  at  a  time,  one  sheet  in  six  mi¬ 
nutes,  with  automatic  reloading.  Detail: 
(50  lines  to  the  inch.  Probable  retail  cost 
$50.  Operates  from  modern  radio  re¬ 
ceiver.  Suitable  for  reproduction  of  text, 
cartoon,  and  half-tone  images  compara¬ 
ble  in  quality  and  appearance  with 
rotogravure. 

“J.V.L.  Hogan’s  radio  Pen 
Black-and-white  images  recorded  in  ink 
by  magnetic  pen  on  a  continuous  roll  of 
paper,  image  three  inches  wide.  Detail: 
00  lines  per  inch.  Probable  retail  cost: 
$35.  Operates  on  output  of  modern  re¬ 
ceiver.  Suitable  for  reproduction  of  car¬ 
toon  and  type  at  a  rate  of  40  words  per 
minute. 

“C.J.  Young’s  Lawnmower 
Black-and-white  or  half-tone  images  re¬ 
corded  from  carbon  paper  on  continuous 
roll  of  paper,  8Vij  inches  wide,  by  a 
helix-and-bar  system.  Detail:  100  lines 
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per  inch.  Suitable  for  continuous  repro¬ 
duction  of  text,  cartoons,  and  half-tone 
images  at  a  rate  of  100  words  per  min¬ 
ute.  System  being  developed  by  RCA 
Victor  Company.” 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  what  was 
possible  then  hasn’t  developed  in  40 
years  and  what  is  possible  now'  may  take 
another  40  years. 

As  Baker  comments:  “However, 
new'spaper  publishers  may  find  that  the 
40-year-old  story  provides  some  useful 
perspective.  Instead  of  worrying  about 
competition  from  such  developments, 
perhaps  they  can  put  them  to  w'ork  on 
behalf  of  the  best  vehicle  yet  developed 
to  deliver  news — the  daily  paper.” 

• 

NPC  launches  service 
for  co-op  coupon  ads 

A  new  advertiser  service  which  will 
handle  the  selling  and  placement  of 
free-standing  co-op  coupon  advertising 
is  being  offered  by  the  New'spaper  Pre¬ 
print  Corp.  in  conjunction  with  Co-op 
coupons  Inc.  and  Slate  Printing  Co.  of 
Chicago. 

The  service  called  Co-op  Coupon  Inc. 
will  use  NPC  as  a  clearing  house  for  a 
one  order,  one  bill  procedure.  Under  the 
arrangement  the  service  offers  complete 
newspaper  cooperation  through  NPC 
plus  preparation  of  ad  material  by  Co-op 
Coupons  Inc.  Slate  Printing  will  provide 
production  and  shipping. 

The  group  can  offer  basic  ad  format  of 
5*/4  by  3%  inches  for  each  coupon.  Dou¬ 
bles  are  5*4  by  7*4  inches  and  triples  are 
5*4  by  11*4  inches. 

According  to  Bill  FitzHugh,  NPC  pres¬ 
ident,  the  group  will  be  able  to  handle 
coupons  containing  the  Universal  Pro¬ 
duct  Code,  offer  solo  inserts,  offer  com¬ 
mission’s  to  recognized  agencies  and 
other  services. 

The  new  venture  is  based  at  485 
Lexington  Ave.,  New'  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
For  information  call  (21‘2)  697-‘2960. 


A  consent  decree  resolving  the  Justice 
Department’s  antitrust  case  against 
three  newspaper  syndicates  and  the 
Globe  New'spaper  Company  of  Boston  is 
now'  being  drafted  jointly  by  attorneys 
and  will  be  filed  with  Judge  Edmund  L. 
Palmieri  in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  New 
York  City,  on  Friday,  February  14. 

The  expected  filing  follows  by  two 
w'eeks  an  out-of-court  agreement  in 
principle  reached  by  the  parties  in¬ 
volved  on  January  31,  three  days  before 
the  scheduled  trial  date  of  February  3. 

Syndicate  defendants  in  the  suit  over 
exclusive  territory  licensing  of  news¬ 
paper  features  were:  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  (King  Features  Syndicate),  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  and 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  TheBo.sfow  Globe 
was  added  as  a  defendant  in  1973.  The 
original  action  began  in  1967. 

The  agreement  in  principle  averts  the 
long-awaited  trial  in  Boston. 

Paul  Lambert,  attorney  for  the 
Globe  Newspaper  Company,  announced 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  late 
Friday  January  31.  He  told  E&P  that 
the  decree  now  being  drafted  will  be 
filed  February  14. 

• 

Rep  adds  two 

Allied  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  has 
been  named  national  advertising  sales 
representative  of  the  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner  and  the  Oiveyisboro  (Ky.) 
Messenger-I nquirer.  Both  are  indepen¬ 
dently  owned.  The  Gleaner  was  previ¬ 
ously  represented  by  Mathews,  Shannon 
&  Cullen.  The  Messenger-Inquirer  did 
not  have  an  outside  representative. 

• 

Add  an  edition 

Paddock  Publications,  Inc.  of  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill.  has  added  Saturday 
editions  to  its  nine  northwest  Chicago 
suburbs  Herald  Newspapers.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  daily  group  to  a  six-day-a- 
week  publishing  schedule. 
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For  the  third  straight  year,  a  photographer 
for  The  Evansville  Press  has  won  first  place 
honors  in  the  annual  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association  Better  Newspaper  Contest.  This 
year  it  was  Don  Goodaker  for  his  dramatic 
photo  of  a  high  jumper  clearing  the  bar. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  four  years  there 
has  been  such  a  contest,  The  Press  took  top 


Another  first  place  award  for  sports  editor 
Al  Dunning  and  three  second-place  honors 
meant  The  Press  again  won  more  awards 
than  any  other  major  Hoosier  newspaper. 

That's  why  quality  is  not  just  a  some-time 
thing  at  The  Evansville  Press. 


Where  excellence  is  a  habit 
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